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A Food Value Page 


Chicago, February 1, 1924. 
To the Domestic Science Teachers of the Nation: 


The following cut made from a chart by C. F. Langworthy of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture tells the story of the composition and fuel value of eggs and cheese: 
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For convenience in analysis, food is assumed to be made up of five constituents: Water, 
Protein, Fats, Carbonhydrates and Mineral Matter or Ash. The fuel value of food shows its 
relative value as a source of energy for body needs. ‘The fuel value of food is stated in 
Calories. A Calorie is the amount of heat needed to raise the temperature of one Kilogram 
of water one degree Centigrade or one pound of water four degrees Fahrenheit. 
Yours for a Better Understanding of Food Values, 


CALUMET BAKING POWDER COMPANY 
4100-4128 Fillmore Street - - - - - Chicago, Illinois 
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TEACHERS 


who have made use of our booklet— 


On the Manufacture of a 
Teacher's Flat Top Desk 


will be glad to learn that we have 
another edition of this valu- 





able treatise on the use of [ff 
woodworking machinery in |} 


the school room. 


NES 


FOR THE ASKING 


As many copies as you can use 


WRITE TODAY 









AMERICAN WOOD-WORKING 
MACHINERY CO. 


Rochester, New York 
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j ire 
Did Not 


The fire of December 22 did 
not touch our stocks or ware- 
houses. Most of the damage oc- 
curred to a stock of second hand 
office desks in the basement of 
our retail store. Water did the 
rest. ‘The next morning we were 
running along as usual with 
temporary offices just across the 
street. We never missed an 
order and are ready as ever to 
make shipment of all school sup- 
plies promptly. 


Your order 1s solicited. 


Kindergarten Supplies 
Seat Work 


Pictures to Cut, Color 
and Paste 


Drawing's Papers 
Construction Papers 
Poster Papers 
Water Colors 


and Brushes 


Modeling Clay 
Enamelac 


C. F. WEBER & CO. 


LOS ANGELES 
222-24 Los Angeles Avenue 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Corner of Second and Mission Sts. 


(Advertisement) 


BIDS WANTED FOR 
TEXTBOOKS IN GEOGRAPHY 


The State Board of Education of California here- 
by invites authors or publishers to submit sealeq 
proposals or bids for the sale or lease of the right 
to publish and distribute in California textbooks, 
as follows: 

xeographical material for fourth, fifth 
and sixth grades of the elementary schools, 

Manuscripts or sample books of the above should 
be submitted to the Secretary of the Board, at his 
office in Sacramento, on or before February 15, 1924, 


Bids for the sale or lease of such rights, inclosed 
in a separate sealed envelope addressed to the Sec- 
retary of the Board, itemized according to specifica- 
tions, and marked “Bids for textbooks in geog- 
raphy,’’ may be submitted on or before the hour of 
4 o’clock p. m. of February 15, 1924. 


Alternative bids for supplying completed books, 
as specified above, f. 0. b. Sacramento, in carload 
lots, will also be received. 


Specifications, giving rules and particulars con- 
cerning this matter, may be had upon application 
to the Secretary of the State Board of Education, 
at Sacramento. 


STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION, 
Sacramento, California. 


Will C. Wood, Secretary. 


TEACHES CHILDREN THE VALUE 


OF USING GOOD TOOLS! 


Over 2000 Public Schools alone use GLUEY 
exclusively. 

Send 10 cents for Big, Handy Tube. 
THE COMMERCIAL PASTE COMPANY 
Columbus, Ohio 
Address Dept. 110, please 
Pacific Coast Distributors: 

c. F. WEBER & CO. 


San Francisco Los Angeles 
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Language-te raw material of Print- 
ing is language~any language. Through the art 
of Printing the pupil*is brought into close 
contact with the best literature and a desire is 
aroused for greater knowledge of the mechan- 
ics of language. 


Spe lling-creater appreciation of accu- 
racy is aroused by means of printing. The 
sight-sense pupils are most readily taught 
spelling through type composition. 


Gr ammMmar-aAbstract methods of teach- 


ing this important subject are uninteresting. 
Motivate grammar by means of Printing. 


Art-the principles of design are always 
taught in connection with Printing—“The Art 
Preservative of all Arts.” 


PRINTING 


The Modern Educational Tool 


PRINTING IS AN INDUSTRIAL ART THAT COMBINES CULTURAL AND 
MANUAL EDUCATIONAL ADVANTAGES 


Superintendents of schools and principals are urged to request further 
information about Printing—the Modern Educational Tool. Write to 


F. K. Puiturps, Manager of Education Department 








Punctuation—«coia type" demands 
a proper use of punctuation marks. Commas, 
periods, colons, semicolons, quotations, excla- 
mation and question marks mean something 
to the pupil who is taking printing instruction. 


Mathematics-the mathematical 
problems in Printing are interesting and can 
be used in any grade from the sixth to the 
high school. 


Dra WING-Freehand and Geometrical 


drawings are used freely in Printing. 


Science-the theory of light, heat and 
electricity should always be correlated with 
Printing. The laboratory problems should be 
the making of paper, ink and printers’ rollers, 


American Type Founders Company 


300 Communipaw Avenue, Jersey City, N. J. 


Selling Houses in most of the Principal Cities, 
Let Us Tell You of the Nearest One. 
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WHAT THE TEACHER WANTS 


Every teacher wants to weigh and measure 
school children efficiently and quickly. This 
special school scale has been especially de- 
signed to do just that—and does it. Exclusive 
features that simplify weighing and measur- 
ing,— features that speed up the weighing of 
large classes and features that assure com- 
petent, accurate weighing are yours at the 
cost of scales without them. Hundreds of 


CONTINENTAL 


School Scales 


are in successful use and more being de- 
manded daily. If you are seeking an efficient, 
accurate scale, a scale that will “stand up” 
under hard usage, it will pay you to get full 
Continental details. Educators say “it is 
matchless.” 

Write us for full descriptive information. Address 

C. F. WEBER & CO. 


Distributors 
601-611 Mission St., San Francisco, Calif. 


Manufactured by Continental Scale Works, Chicago 


BLACKBOARD ERASER CLEANER 
Is efficient in all respects, non-breakable and 
operated by a Universal Motor adapted to any 
and all electric currents. It is provided with nine 
feet of Underwriter’s Lamp Cord made fast to a 
Universal Plug ready to attach to any convenient 
lamp socket. Is complete and ready for use. 
Will be sent by Parcel Post to any part of the 
United States, packed in a neat carton box. 
Guaranteed against any and all mechanical de- 
fects and to clean blackboard erasers to your 
entire satisfaction or money refunded. We are 
sure you will agree with us that every Successful 
and Modern School will not be without this little 
Aristocrat. 
The NEW SIMPLEX 
Hand Operated Eraser Cleaner 


Thoroughly efficient and satisfactory device 


for schools which do not have electric current. Satisfaction in every respect 
guaranteed. 


MANUFACTURED BY JAMES LYNN COMPANY 
Dept S. E. 14 E. Jackson Boulevard Chicago, Illinois 


Distributor—C. F. WEBER AND CO., 601-609 Mission Street, San Francisco 
Reno, Nevada 222 S. Los Angeles St., Los Angeles Phoenix, Arizona 
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An opportunity for you to have this very sue- 
cessful school savings system in your own 
schoolroom. A package containing directions 
and supplies for a room sufficient for from 1 


THE SIERRA EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


TEACH BOYS AND GIRLS TO SAVE 


to 2 years now on sale. 
Order today or write for free booklet. 




















Duplicate Punch School Savings System 
Lynn, Mass. 


EO 
NO GAMA aN ag Hx 
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Wm. Ruffer, Ph. D., Mer. 





Professional Placement for Progressive Teachers 


Portland, Ore. - - 
Minneapolis, Minn. -_ - 
Kansas City, Mo. - - - 


SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENTS 


The best we can buy are found listed in our 
“Help-U Catalog’’ of Plays, Drills, Songs, 
Recitations, Minstrel Material and Special 
Day Programs. 

“The House That Helps’ 
The Eldridge Entertainment House 


Franklin, O., also 944 So. Logan St., Denver, Colo. 





BRANCH OFFICES: 
N. W. Bank Bldg. 
Lumber Exch. 

Rialto Bldg. 


Discriminating Service to School Officials 


THE J. M. HAHN TEACHERS AGENCY 


Rests on a record of ten years of successful teacher-placement in California. 
Serves all Educational Institutions—Kindergartens, Elementary and Second- 
ary Schools, Normal Schools, Colleges, and Universities. 


No registration fee 


J. M. HAHN } Managers 


Blanche Tucker 


Phone Berkeley 811 


Correspondence invited 
Rooms 35-38, 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Berkeley, California 
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DIPLOMAS 


WITH LEATHER COVERS—IN ALL SIZES 


PACIFIC ENGRAVING CO. 
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316 West Pico Street 





CONVENIENT 
BANKING 
BY MAIL 
SERVICE 
Investigate our facilities for 
serving your banking needs by 
mail. 


Full details of our interesting, 
convenient plan will be gladly 
mailed on request. 


THE OAKLAND BANK 


(Established in 1867 as 
The Oakland Bank of Savings) 


12th AND BROADWAY 
Oakland - - + -« 


65-224 


California 





Los Angeles 
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The Draper Sanitary 
Roller Shade 


Patented Jan. 8, ’07, Aug. 7, °23 
THE DRAPER LINE OF ADJUSTABLE 
COTTON DUCK SHADES 
Manufactured by 


The Luther O. Draper Shade Co. 
Spiceland, Ind. 


ARE DISTRIBUTED BY 
C. F. WEBER & COMPANY 


601-609 Mission Street 
San Francisco 





en 
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Superintendents and Principals 
Attention! 
THE SECOND SEMESTER IS AT HAND. 


Have you a seat for every pupil who will knock at your doors for 
admission? If so, we congratulate you. 


If not, permit us to call your attention to our AMERICAN 
PLATE STEEL DESK—both automatic and adjustable. It combines 
beauty, strength, rigidity, and durability. 


We carry a large stock in our warehouse that enables us to make 
shipments the day of receipt of your order. 


Prices quoted on application. Your order is solicited. 
Remember, if the schools use it, we supply it. 





JONES 


OOK 874-311 
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Objections with Answers 
A Vital Professional Message 


HE defense. of those who would evade professional 
responsibility by absenting themselves from the 
ranks of the C. T. A. and the N. E. A., almost with- 


out exception, arranges itself along three lines: 


ONE.—The first is a lack of information. Again and 
again one hears, “What have the C. T. A. and N. E. A. 
done? What will I get out of them?” What a confes- 
ston is embodied in these questions! How can any 
teacher hope to show that she is living and growing pro- 
fesstonally without being aware of the work of these two 
professional organizations? 


TWO.—Others will plead their inability to pay the 
dues. Now many groups of unskilled workers are pay- 
ing double as much into their organizations. Are teach- 
ers bearing heavier financial burdens than workers in 
other lines? Some localities show one hundred percent 
enrolments in both C. T. A. and N. E. A. Is it funds or 
professional vision that ts absent in certain others? En- 
joying the emoluments resulting from the efforts of 
organized co-workers, how can any teacher regard or- 
ganization dues as anything other than an investment in 
future security, a duty she can ill afford to neglect? 


THREE.—Lastly, we meet those who are displeased 
with the manner in which the work of the organization 
1s being carried on. They admit the value of organized 
effort and approve of the end to be reached but they are 
unwilling to abide by the expressed wish of the majority 
of the group and therefore they would withhold their 
support. How can they justify this attitude? Does a 
policy of aloofness become those to whom 1s intrusted the 
training of our future citizens? A good way to demon- 
strate one’s ability to teach democracy 1s to live it. 


MARY F. MOONEY. 
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Council of Education, there were pre- 
sented several reports of more than usual 
interest. These included the report on Financial 
Systems in Relation to Schools, with suggestions 
as to plans for taxation; the Junior College; 
the Grading and Promo- 

PROFESSIONAL tion of Pupils; and for 
CODE OF ETHICS _ the first time, a report on 
Professional Code of 

Ethics. This report appears in full in this issue. 
The report aroused great interest on the part 
of Council members and resulted in an enthu- 
siastic discussion. It was characterized as one 
of the best pieces of work ever brought before 
the Council of Education. There was unanimous 
desire expressed on the part of Council mem- 
bers that the report should have a reading by 
every superintendent, principal and teacher in 
the state. The editor was admonished to do 
everything possible to bring the report to the 
attention of all those interested in education. 
lt was further requested that this magazine 
present the matter through its editorial columns. 


A [ the recent meeting of the California 


Lively Interest 

As stated by the Executive Secretary at the 
meeting, there have, during the past two years, 
been more requests from school people outside 
California for a report on Code of Ethics than 
have been made for any other subject. Miss 
Wade and the members of her committee have 
been working upon the matter, but not desiring 
to be precipitate, have not until now presented 
their first report. A careful study of the com- 
mittee’s findings will be highly illuminating. 

Teaching is recognized as a profession, or at 
least a profession in the making. A profession 
may not differ from a trade, vocation or occupa- 
tion in dignity or merit, but a profession im- 
plies certain responsibility on the part of the 
participant that may not attach to every line 


Ei EDITORIAL fz 


of human endeavor. Those who engage in the 
profession of law or teaching, for example, take 
upon themselves at once certain obligations of 
service to others, to the community, to the 
state, to the nation. It, therefore, seems proper 
that the members of the teaching profession 
should establish for themselves an ethical work- 
ing code. The foundation of such code is ad- 
mirably presented in the report. 


Measuring Up 


The key note of progress in the nation today 
is service. No longer in this modern age of 
science and invention and art and industry and 
commerce and transportation, are individuals 
or communities self-sustaining. More and more 
are we creatures of interdependence. Competi- 
tion of the right kind there must be. Return for 
service rendered is proper and legitimate, but in 
the teaching profession especially, returns never 
have been and perhaps never will be in pro- 
portion to service rendered. Education, while 
a matter of local concern, is, after all, in its 
broader aspects, a matter of state or national 
interest. Therefore, the teacher, whose field 
of duty is apparently circumscribed within the 
school or district or community, finds that the 
results of his activities spread far beyond. He 
is, indeed, an employee of the state and as such 
has obligations to the state. One so serving 
should be required to measure up not only in 
mental ability and academic requirement, and 
professional attitude, but in all other ways that 
make for high standards of capacity, person- 
ality, citizenship and character. 


In addition to public spirit and professional 
growth, both of which are foundational to any 
adequate Code of Ethics for teachers, there must 
be loyalty on the part of the teacher; not mere- 
ly loyalty to the profession as such, but loyalty 
to associates, to superior officers and the or- 
ganization of which he is a member. The 
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teacher who finds himself out of tune with con- 
ditions as they are, must not resort to such ad- 
verse criticism as will prove detrimental to 
those with whom he serves. If he finds it im- 
possible to change conditions and produce a 
situation such as he believes should exist, he 
should resign and seek some field more con- 
genial. Unity in purpose and action is abso- 
lutely essential if the school is properly to 
perform its function. Nothing will the sooner 
undermine the school system and bring discord 
and trouble than disloyalty on the part of any 
member of the corps, whether teacher, principal 
or superintendent. Supervisory officers should 
see to it that teachers in the corps have oppor- 
tunity to express themselves openly on matters 
pertaining to the conduct of the school. 


Honor of Contract 


Teachers, as a body, range in moral attitudes 
and honesty of purpose far above the standard 
maintained in most groups. There are, how- 
ever, among our 700,000 teachers, those who 
are less than honest when it comes to the man- 
ner of securing positions. Here is a point at 
which the Code of Ethics should be sharply 
applied. The teacher who has accepted a posi- 
tion either verbally or through signed contract 
should, under no conditions, accept another 
position however attractive, unless released 
from his former obligation. It frequently hap- 
pens that after securing a position, a more 


lucrative one offers, or one in a locality more 


desirable to the applicant. A school board or 
superintendent will, as a general thing, release 
the teacher under such conditions. If, however, 
a substitute cannot be secured, rare, indeed, is 
the case where a teacher would be justified in 
accepting the other position. 


Another phase of the problem lies in the ac- 
ceptance by a given teacher of two or three 
positions, thus leaving no opportunity at the 
close of the vacation period for the employing 
officers in these schools to select teachers. This 
plan frequently results in delaying the opening 
of a school far beyond the beginning of the 
term. 


On the other hand there are on record, jp. 
stances of injustice to teachers perpetrated by 
Superintendents and employing Boards. Afte; 
engaging a teacher a Board may receive ap. 
plication from a candidate better qualified, o; 
family ties or political influences may enter as 
an element in the equation. There is some- 
times advanced the argument that a better 
teacher can be secured at less money. A right 
Code of Ethics will lay the foundation for abso. 
lute justice. 


The Professional Attitude 


In order to properly build up a real pro- 
fession, there must be displayed on the part of 
the teacher, not merely a spirit of service, but a 
wholesome disposition to take one’s place in the 
community, a high professional attitude, a de- 
sire for growth and a loyalty that is undoubted. 
In addition, every member of the teaching pro- 
fession should do his part in developing that 
solidarity of purpose and unity of action with- 
out which the profession of teaching will not go 
forward as it should. As pointed out in the 
report, every teacher should see that it is his 
duty to hold membership in his local, state 
and national organizations, this being in the 
language of the committee, “the hall mark of 
professional attitude.” The teacher owes this 
not merely to the profession as such; he owes 
it to himself and the community of which he 
is a part. 


This report on Code of Ethics is so funda- 
mental, so sincere, so suggestive and far-reach- 
ing that it will do much toward inspiring other 
associations and groups of teachers to develop 
a similar code. Teachers, principals, superin- 
tendents, and members of the Council, and all 
who read this report, should bring it to the 
attention of others who likewise may profit by 
its reading. We shall look forward with an- 
ticipation to a continuance of this splendid 
report at the next meeting of the Council of 
Education. Miss Wade and the committee 
members are rendering a distinct service. 


A. H.C. 
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tendents of Schools—justly proud. In 
her one woman City School Superin- 
tendent, she has especial cause for pride. 
Mrs. Susan M. Dorsey has shown marked 
ability, both as teacher and administrator. A 
city the size of Los An- 
MRS. DORSEY’S _ geles, expanding by leaps 
SUCCESS and bounds, presents 
problems of unmeasured 
magnitude, entirely unknown in more con- 
servative, slow-growing cities of the East. 
When Mrs. Dorsey assumed the office of 
Superintendent in Los Angeles, the scope of 
the task devolving upon the Superintendent 
was sufficient to stun even the bravest man. 
She worked quietly and effectively; she devel- 
oped tremendous capacity to handle large 
problems and solve vexing questions. Some 
months ago she directed through to completion, 
with a phenomenal vote, a municipal bond 
issue, surpassed in size only on a few occasions 
in our largest cities. Recently Mrs. Dorsey 
was reelected to the position of Superintendent 
of Schools for an added term of four years 
at an increased salary of $10,000 per year. 
This is recognition well deserved. Mrs. Dorsey 
stands high in the professional world. She has 
brought credit to herself and to the schools at 
home and abroad. She has always placed self- 
interest as secondary to public interest. The 


schools have no better friend than Mrs. 
Dorsey. 


(Cees is proud of her Superin- 


tled “Constitutional Amendment Sixteen, 
Its Meaning, Its Accomplishment.” 
lt is a 24-page reprint of the article appear- 
ing in our issue of November last, under like 
title, and is a study of Amendment Sixteen 


made by A. R. Heron of 


A ‘tetCon is called to a bulletin enti- 


THE CASE OF the California State Office. 
AMENDMENT _ The study was undertaken 
SIXTEEN at the instigation of the 


California High School 
Principals’ Association and carried forward 
under direction of the Executive Committee 


composed of Bruce Painter, President; L. P. 
Farris, Secretary-Treasurer, and Noel H. Gar- 
rison, Delbert Brunton and Albert E. Wilson. 
As its title indicates, the bulletin answers fully 
and in detail the many questions that have 
arisen from time to time as to the exact work- 
ing out and the results from Amendment Six- 
teen and how it really is functioning in actual 
practice. 


As we have so often stated, Constitutional 
Amendment Sixteen is one of the most sig- 
nificant and far-reaching pieces of legislation 


that has been enacted in a half century. Copies | 


of the bulletin may be had by applying to the 
High School principal in your District. 
Teachers will be doing a service to themselves 
not only, but to the country, by bringing the 
bulletin to the attention of the local editor, the 
banker, and taxpayers and parents generally. 


RAVEL is one of the chief means of 
Ht education. There is no adequate substi- 

tute for travel. Books and lectures and 
moving pictures and the telegraph and the 
radio all are valuable, necessary, indeed, but 
in no way can a student or teacher gain such 
a fund of first-hand knowl- 
edge, such a wealth of 


experience, such complete 


BENEFITS 
OF TRAVEL 

understanding of how people 
live and work and conduct their daily affairs, 
as through travel and observation. Often have 
we called attention to the value of summer 
or vacation travel on the part of teachers. 
They return to their work refreshed in body 
and mind not merely, but with a fund of in- 
formation and a broadened horizon invaluable 
to the instructor in the schoolroom. 


Now comes Tulsa, Oklahoma, offering en- 
couragement, so report states, to public school 
teachers to indulge in summer travel. Every 


third summer, says the report, any teacher may 
spend the vacation time in travel and will 
receive full salary at the same rate per month 
as in the regular school term. We do not know 
the details of the plan. Our comment, there- 
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fore, may carry us no further than to pass upon 
the general policy. The schools of Tulsa are 
bound to get much more than value received 
if the plan is developed along proper lines. A 
teacher who travels with eyes and ears open 
and with mind attuned and receptive, is on the 
way to a liberal education. Such a teacher, 
following a profitable summer’s travel, is likely 
to return to her classroom better prepared to 
carry forward the year’s work than are many 
who feel their only safety lies in attendance 
upon some summer session, thus to gain credits 
toward an advanced degree. Graduate study is 
desirable, sometimes necessary. The tendency, 
however, to shoot every one through the hopper 
that leads to the masters’ or doctors’ degrees, 
is becoming laughable if not pathetic. A little 
travel mixed with “book larnin’” is, after all, 
a good combination. 


N FTER years of discussion, the Education 


Bill has again been brought before 
Congress. Known at one time as the 
Smith-Towner Bill, later as the Towner-Sterling 
Bill, it is now to be known as the Education 
Bill. Senator Thomas Sterling of South Da- 
kota, who sponsored the bill 
in the last Congress, has re- 
introduced it in the Senate. In 
place of Horace Mann Towner, 
now Governor of Porto Rico, 
Representative Daniel A. Reed of New York 
presented the bill to the House. The bill, 
having been referred to the Educational Com- 
mittee of the House and Senate, public hear- 
ings by these Committees will be next in order. 


THE 
EDUCATION 
BILL 


It will be remembered that the bill provides 
for a Department of Education with a Secre- 
tary in the President’s Cabinet, and authorizes 
appropriations not to exceed $100,000,000 for 
educational purposes. These funds are to be 
used for the elimination of illiteracy, American- 
ization work of the adult foreign-born, the 
development of a program of physical educa- 
tion and health service, the equalizing of edu- 
cational opportunities throughout the Nation, 


with special reference to rural communities. 
and the professional training of teachers. 

While under the provisions of the bill, the 
Federal Government provides aid for educa- 
tion in the states, the states must, in turn, help 
themselves, and the right of self-determination 
is left with the states. There can be no ques. 
tion, therefore, as to the proper balance a; 
between local autonomy and centralization of 
power. Under the terms of the bill, there can 
be no interference whatever with state contro! 
and no tendency to detract from initiative and 
responsibility on the part of the states them- 
selves. In order to claim federal aid, there 
must be maintained a minimum of 24 weeks 
of school each year; there must be compulsory 
attendance at some school, public or private, 
for at least twenty-four weeks each year, of 
all children between the ages of 7 and |4 
years; the English language must be used for 
instruction in the common branches in all pub- 
lic and private schools. 

Already 21 national organizations, headed 
by the National Education Association, have 
sponsored the bill. Both Senator Sterling and 
Congressman Reed have placed themselves on 
record as favoring the measure, as have many 
other leaders in Congress. Now is the time to 
write your Senator and Representative, urging 
their support of the Education Bill. It is known 
as S-1337 and HR-3923. 


ONTHS ago, when the San Francisco 
M Journal was organized, we had great 

hopes for the development of a sane, 
clean, fearless and progressive newspaper. We 
were disillusioned, however, of any such opin- 
ion. Whatever else might be said, it exhibited 
editorial tendencies neither 
nor progressive. Its desire seemed 
to be to tear down rather than to 
build up. It has, from the start, 
joined hands with the reactionaries in an at- 
tempt to belittle education and to decry proper 
expenditures for educational and humanitarian 
purposes. Our entire program has come in for 
criticism. It has sponsored the “penny wise 
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and pound foolish” policy of the administra- 
‘jon at Sacramento in making war upon such 
necessary expenditures as would preserve the 
integrity of the public school and look toward 
its development as the chief factor in our de- 
mocracy. This attitude we have regretted, as 
we have regretted a like attitude too often 
shown by that usually-to-be-relied-upon paper, 
the Christian Science Monitor, that, for reasons 
unknown, has on occasions stood with those 
who advocate cutting down expenditures for 
schools; and also that less-to-be-relied-upon, 
but superbly edited weekly, the Argonaut. The 
trenchant pen and keen satire of the editor of 
the Argonaut has ever been turned in the last 
few months against those who, to their own 
personal disadvantage, have stood firm and 
loyally in support of the children and the 
schools. 

We believe, however, in giving credit where 
credit is due. Note the following editorial in 
the San Francisco Journal of January 10, un- 
der caption, “Loyalty to the Public Schools:” 


“When you hear a person criticizing 
the public school system, the first in- 
vestigation you should make is one to 
ascertain what hidden motive he may 
have up his sleeve. The public school 
system is so thoroughly a part of the 
American scheme of things that for 
any citizen toe suggest destroying it or 
radically modifying its plan and purpose 
is to reveal the fact that it is the citizen 
himself that needs reforming. 


“The idea sometimes fostered that the 
schools are responsible for the preva- 
lence of crime is based upon a false 
premise. Crime does not breed in school, 
but outside of it. The lack of proper 
home training is mostly responsible for 
it, and while it is properly the desire 
of the school to remedy as far as pos- 
sible this deficiency, it cannot be in- 
dicted for a failure to do so. The school 
does not take the place of the home in 
the training of the young. It only co- 
operates with and assists the home in 
this work. The vital responsibility al- 
ways rests with the home. 

“It would be exceedingly valuable to 
collect criminal statistics with a special 


-~l 
4) 


view to ascertaining the facts concern- 
ing the school and home training and 
the religious influences, or the lack of 
them, that have surrounded the perpe- 
trators of crime. It is certain that the 
public schools would not object.” 


Surely here is a timely word, well and cour- 
ageously spoken. We thank the Journal. 
Here are expressed broad and important truths 
in a manner to carry conviction. Utterances 
of this character will do much to clear the 
atmosphere and direct our thinking into right 
channels. May we have more of such edi- 
torials. 


HE annual meeting of the Department 
- of Superintendence of the N. E. A. is 
called this year for Chicago, February 
24-28 inclusive. As on previous years, this 
meeting promises to be very much worth while. 


Indeed, there can be no question but that it is 
the most important gathering for 


CHICAGO 
MEETING 


the discussion of organization 
and administrative problems and 
for clearing house purposes that 
we have today. 

It is to be hoped that California and the 
Pacific Coast will have large representation at 
Chicago. Each succeeding year a larger num- 
ber of superintendents, principals and other 
educational leaders attend this meeting. Dis- 
tances are great to be sure and the cost is 
comparatively heavy, but school boards can 
make no better expenditure of funds than to 
finance their superintendent or representative 
of the school system in attendance at these 
national meetings. 


A round trip from the Pacific Coast is on 
a one and one-half fare basis—$120.21. The 
sale dates for reduced tickets are February 
18 to 24. The return limit is up to midnight 
of March 7th. 

The California breakfast has been planned 
for Monday morning, February 25. Such 
breakfast is a feature at each Superintendents’ 
meeting. All present or one-time Californians 
are urged to be present. A. H.C. 
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A PSYCHOLOGICAL PRINCIPLE FOR TEACHERS 


By EDWARD LE ROY MOORE, San Diego 


cialist, says in her primer of psychother- 

apy, “Outwitting Our Nerves,” that all 
kinds of experiences, including sense-impres- 
sions, “are conserved, and they may at a later 
day rise up to bless or curse us long after we 
had thought them buried in the past.” 


[): JACKSON, the Pasadena nerve spe- 


Dr. Jackson insists upon “the value of avoid- 
ing bad suggestions and looking only on right 
suggestions.” A child should be given the cor- 
rect form of what he is to learn and his at- 
tention kept upon that. His mind should not 
be allowed to be impressed with incorrect 
forms. Children learn to spell words incor- 








rectly and to add and multiply incorrectly. 
This happens because they are called upon to 
reproduce those forms. When a child is re- 
quired to spell a word which he has not learned 
to spell, he invents a spelling of his own. If 
this error is not corrected immediately it sinks 
into his subconscious mind. The fact that he 
learns the correct form later does not elimi- 
nate this error. All his life it hides there 
and rises up on odd occasions to curse him. 
He is forever a bad speller, not because he has 
not laboriously learned the correct form, but 
because he has also learned incorrect forms. 


These misspelled words are a source of 
humiliation throughout the person’s life, but 
there are other errors that are far more Sse- 
rious and troublesome, and that lead to finan- 
cial losses and to the crippling of the child’s 
ability in all higher mathematical studies. 
These are the errors in adding, multiplying, 
etc., which become fixed in the child’s sub- 
conscious mind. The way to prevent the child 
from becoming saddled for life with this handi- 
cap, is to use a method of teaching that will 


prevent anything but the correct form from 
sinking into the child’s subconscious mind. 

One interesting method of achieving this 
result has been worked out by the author. 
This method of teaching the combinations 
consists of two sets of cards, the questions 
and the answers. A question card has printed 
on it “7 plus 9,” for instance, and has a num. 
ber of holes punched in it. The answer card 
has “16” printed on it, and has three pegs 
which are arranged to fit three of the holes 
in the correct question card. This pair of 
cards will fit together, but no incorrect answer 
will fit a given question. 


The child places the question card on the 
answer card. If he tries an incorrect combina- 
tion he is warned of it at once, because the 
two cards do not fit together. This is a fasci- 
nating exercise to the child. He can correct 
his own errors independently of his teacher. 
This gives him self-confidence and adds greatly 
to his interest. If the teacher gives the class 
the right start they will manage this work 
with very little attention from her. 

It makes a good review for pupils who have 
studied the combinations, but it will do the 
most good if it is used to teach the combina- 
tions to the children. The child who learns 
the combinations by this method will not have 
his subconscious mind cluttered up with er- 
rors. 

The only clue which the child can use to 
discover which cards to put together, is his 
knowledge of the answer to the question. If 
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he should try to match the pegs and holes 
he would find this too difficult on account of 
the blind holes. Each answer card has three 
pegs, but each question card has two or three 
extra blind holes. This baffles the child’s ef- 
forts to match the pegs and holes, and makes 
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it necessary for him to remember the correct 
answers, in order to put the question cards on 
thei correct answer cards more quickly than 
his opponent in the game. 

This furnishes the child with a practical 
motive for remembering these facts. He 
learns these facts in order that he may use 
them in his play. This is a natural motive. 
The old method of memorizing his tables in 
order to please his teacher imposes upon the 
child an artificial motive, which dims his spon- 
taneity. It is easier to learn something to use 
in our own affairs than it is to learn it to 
please another person—even a beloved teacher. 


It is also easier to learn that which is asso- 
ciated with pleasure than it is to learn things 
not so associated. Joy quickens the memory. 
And further, more useful reactions ought to be 
associated with agreeable feeling tones. 

The teachers who are using this method say 
that it takes less time and nerve force than 
other methods. It holds the interest and atten- 
tion of all the children in the room better than 
other methods. It’s greatest advantage over 
other methods, all agree, is the fact that it pre- 
vents the fixing of bad habits, that is, erro- 
neous combinations in the child’s subconscious 
mind. 


THE DRAMA LEAGUE OF AMERICA IN CALIFORNIA 


HAROLD A. EHRENSPERGER 
National Executive Secretary, Chicago 


League cannot be quickly explained. It 
was originally formed to crowd out 
vicious plays with attendance upon worthwhile 
and good plays. It has expanded into a national 
organization with centers in fifty cities and 
members and affiliated clubs in every state in 
the country. It is a great clearing house for 
all dramatic activity. It encourages better 
amateur productions by careful supervision of 
these activities. Dramatic courses and clubs 
are established and guided in schools and 
churches. The use of drama is furthered in 
all phases of social life and particularly in 
the promotion of community theaters. The 
study of dramatic writing in classes and so 
cieties is stimulated with the aim of creating 
more intelligent audiences and better plays. 
The Drama League has published play lists 
covering the needs of the organizations it 
serves. It has compiled bibliographies and 
study courses and has secured experts to give 
advice on problems of the producer. It has 
established junior, high school, college, and 
amateur departments. 
The work of the League is carried on by 


| most complex things, the Drama 


‘ committees under the leadership of wellknown 


experts in cooperation with the national office 
in Chicago. The Educational Committee is 
subdivided into smaller groups covering drama 
study, junior work, high school dramatics, col- 
lege work, amateur production, pageantry and 
festivals, lecture bureau and religious drama. 
There is also a Playgoing Committee which has 
bulletined and supported over six hundred 
plays, 


The Drama League was one of the first or- 


ganizations interested in little and community 
theaters. Its committee for this branch of 
work has seen the growth of the movement 
from a few scattered attempts to over five 
hundred groups. In the field of rural and in- 
dustrial drama, pioneer work also has been 
done. 

One of the most recent and important ac- 
tivities of the League has been the establish- 
ment of community theatre circuits. This has 
been particularly effective in Iowa, where well 
produced plays have been taken into communi- 
ties that previously never had a professional 
performance of a play. Last year for example, 
“The Merchant of Venice” was taken to a small 
town of three hundred people. The audience 
was so enthusiastic that a return engagement 
was immediately requested. 

For four years the League has held a sum- 
mer school of the theatre in Chicago. Over 
three hundred graduates and some forty in- 
structors from thirty states are indicative of 
the national scope of this school. 

The Drama League was first in the field in 
encouraging the printed play. It edited a 
series of twenty plays by world-famous dram- 
atists, some of whose plays had not appeared 
before in this country. It also has edited a 
series of religious plays and at present is is- 
suing a series of plays for children and young 
people. 

California was among the first states to 
take up the League idea. As a producing 
center, San Francisco was one of the first 
cities in the organization. California has sup- 
plied the national board with directors and 
chairmen of committees. One of the most no- 
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table events of the League history will be the 
National Convention at Pasadena next spring. 
At this time, leaders from all parts of Am- 
erica will assemble at the great world centers 
of community theatre work and the moving 
picture industry of this country. 

With the present widespread activity in 
drama and the amazing interest in the theatre, 
the League finds its problems still acute. It 
is sponsoring the second annual national drama 
week, January 20th-25th. It believes that a 
more general knowledge of drama will be the 
surest way in which to raise the standard of 
the theatres in this country. It is especially 
anxious to interest the schools and colleges be- 
cause it believes in education as the final solu- 
tion of its problems. 


BUENA VISTA SCHOOL 
MIRIAM D. EISNER, San Francisco 
HE Buena Vista School, located in the fac- 
tory district is perhaps the most atypical 
school in San Francisco. 

It is a primary school, with three special 
classes for mentally deficient children and two 
fresh air classes for children who are unfit 
physically to carry on regular class work. 

The primary classes are composed mainly 
of children of foreign-born parents; therefore 
the children need Americanization, for their 
own benefit and to carry into their homes so 
that they can help their parents to learn Eng- 
lish, and live as good citizens in their com- 
munity. All children are weighed monthly, and 
urged to take the daily bread and milk lunches, 
for many of these children suffer from mal- 
nutrition due to home conditions. 


The special classes for mentally deficient 
children are divided into three groups. One 
of younger children, boys and girls, who are 
given a chance to develop physically, and to 
express themselves through their manual work. 
Another class is composed of girls, who are 
taught how to cook and sew in addition to 
academic work which the individual can as- 
similate according to her mentality. 


The third class is composed of boys who 
range in chronological age from thirteen to 
seventeen, and mentally from seven to nine. 
These boys are given the rudiments of manual 
training and are able each year to find a ready 
sale for their baskets and small wooden 
articles. 


The children in the fresh air classes are 
given a wonderful opportunity to develop into 


normal healthy children. The classes are 
supervised by nurses from the San Francisco 
Hospital. Hot lunch is served daily to these 
children and careful attention is given to their 
diet by experienced dieticians from the hos. 
pital. The children are weighed and watched 
carefully for all indications favorable or other. 
wise to their welfare. They have a time for 
rest each day, and each child has his blankets 
and cot. 


There are showers and baths available for 
these children. Besides all of this attention 
which they get for their physical improvement, 
there is time for regular academic work. In 
the summer these children are given an op- 
portunity of going into the country, to rest 
and give their bodies the chance to expand 
and grow, probably for the first time in their 
lives, 

The principal of the school, Miss Lucy Cot- 
rel, is a wise woman, who shares, as if they 
were her own, the joys and sorrows of the 25) 
children in her school. She knows each child 
personally and the history of his home condi- 
tions. She knows that in most cases the child 
is suffering from the result of his 
environment. 


home 


NEW COMMITTEE ON CURRICULA 
ESPONDING to a request from 


county 

and city superintendents of California, 
Will C. Wood, Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, has appointed a committee of nine 
members to investigate courses of study in 
the elementary schools of the state with a 
view to determine just what is needed in order 
that the highest efficiency may be obtained 
according to the best educational standards 
This committee will consider criticisms of the 
present courses of study and will weigh criti- 
cally the subjects and materials which now 
compose the elementary school course. Un- 
doubtedly the committee will recommend the 
elimination of many subjects added during | 
the last twenty years by the legislature of 
California, and will recommend legislation 
enabling school authorities to reorganize the 
course of study on a more satisfactory basis. 


Superintendent Arthur Walter of Salinas 
will act as chairman of the committee, Other 
school officials who have been asked to serve 
on the committee are: B. H. Wilson of Berke- 
ley; Commissioner Grace C. Stanley, Sacra- 


(Continued on page 115) 
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STATE WIDE NOTES KM 
MRS. HUGH BRADFORD 


E are emphasizing this year the phase of 
W vaeeeame work which deals with 
character building. Our programs stress care- 
ful attention to the training of children in the 
pre-school years. The foundations of health, 
for mental life and for moral stamina are laid 
in these years. During these years of imita- 
tion and of home environment, parents have a 
great responsibility. 

Our pre-school circles are giving to parents 
valuable suggestions for this training. There 
is now growing an increasing enthusiasm on 
the part of the teachers for this type of work. 
They realize how vital it is to their educational 
field of endeavor. Principals have asked that 
our programs give “Character Building” great 
emphasis. These circles are organized as P. 
T. A. branches. In many instances they meet 
in the homes for their programs, and present 
results at the general meetings in the school. 

High School Problems 

Another phase of work this year is High 
School-Age Problems. We are working along 
social and recreational lines. If we may have 
recreation, a great opportunity is presented 
at this time of school life. Let us help to 
establish new ideas of recreation built upon 
“old-fashioned” ideals of home and family 
unity; of such type as to meet the new-fash- 
ioned needs. No more “old-fashioned” candy 
pulls’—rather, a “fudge party’—no more of 
our recalling of past pleasure and virtues, but 
a strengthening of present character by sim- 
plified pleasures and of pastimes of today. 

A visit by the State President to the South- 
ern districts has been part of January’s activ- 
ities, 

The City of Los Angeles, having 21,000 mem- 
bers, has been achieving marvelous things. A 
“penny drive” netted $4,600 for the Scholar- 
ship Fund, which at the present time has fifty- 
two beneficiaries. The milk supply of 156,000 
bottles for school children has been distributed 
last month. Splendid cooperation between 
hewspapers and the publicity chairmen has 


given the public full news of this valuable 
work, 





The activity now holding attention is the 
County Fair. The sale of cakes there is ex- 
pected to bring in at least $1,000. Prizes 
for best cakes range from a house and lot, 
and a Hoover cabinet through all kinds of 
electrical appliances for the home. 


Radio Programs 

The Fourth District gave a P. T. A. radio 
program, and has had responses from Indiana. 
Their district meeting at Huntington Beach 
was largely attended. The girls and teachers 
conducted a nursery, and forty children were 
cared for during the day. Mrs. C. C. Noble, 
State Chairman on Membership; Mrs. David 
Mears, National Chairman on Child Welfare 
Day, and Mrs. Hugh Bradford, State Presi- 
dent, were present. 

The Ninth District held its meeting at Chula 
Vista. Splendid reports were given. The San 
Diego Federation held a dinner in honor of 
the State President, and had many of the 
state and local educators speak. More than 
130 were present. 

The First District meeting at Monrovia was 
most enthusiastic. They are planning to have 
various cities take extension courses from the 
University of California on Child Welfare sub- 
jects. Miss Orfa Jean Shoutz spoke on Pro- 
bation Courts. The state departments of the 
California Congress were well represented. 
Mrs. Al Smith, Posters; Mrs. Wayland Wilson, 
Child Welfare; Mrs. C. C. Noble, Membership; 
Mrs. Henry Case, Child .Protectioh; Mrs. 
George Bartlett, State Historian, and Mrs. 
Hugh Bradford, State President, were among 
those speaking. 

Pasadena Federation is planning for the 
State Convention, May 20-23. Mrs. Albert 
Deike is chairman of general arrangements. 


THE FIRST DISTRICT at 
MRS. SHELTON BISSELL, Preside 

San Dimas, Cal. 
HE First District covers Los Angeles 


County, exclusive of the City of Los An- 
geles. This territory is fairly well organized, 
having seventeen federations and eighteen 
associations not federated scattered over the 
county. There have been several new asso- 
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ciations organized since the beginning of the 
fall term. 

We are doing some notable extension work. 
We have a new standing committee, that of 
High School Extension. Some of our most 
difficult problems lie in the organization of 
high schools. This committee was created to 
meet that need. 

The different organizations seem anxious to 
get their treasuries filled at the beginning of 
the season, as one President said, “so we will 
not have to think about raising money for the 
rest of the year.” Bazaars, newspaper drives, 
plays and pageants are used. At the Novem- 
ber flour-sack bazaar in South Pasadena $1,000 
was cleared, to be divided among the different 
associations and the federated work. A really 
notable pageant, in which 150 people partici- 
pated, was given by Alhambra. 

South Pasadena’s President says, “We be- 
gan to plan last spring, so that we were ready 
to begin work as soon as we got together 
in the fall. The money was the least part 
of what was accomplished. The women 
worked together with such a fine spirit and 
came to know and appreciate each other in 
such a way that the results will be of lasting 
benefit to our organization.” 

Alhambra’s effort was most enthusiastically 
“backed” by the civic organizations. It was a 
real community affair. 

Wonderful support 


is given us by such 
groups as the Chambers of Commerce, Rotary, 


Kiwanis and Lions’ Clubs. Pasadena Federa- 
tion is so thoroughly appreciated by these 
civic organizations that her invitation to the 
state Convention for 1924 was strongly sec- 
onded by them all. 

We are trying to emphasize, in every organ- 
ization, from the largest federation to the 
smallest association, the ideals for which our 
organization stands. The most wonderful 
work in the world is the effort to make our 
boys and girls better citizens, better parents, 
a greater asset to the. world than this genera- 
tion has been. The best in home, school and 
church is none too good for those who must 
“carry on” when we can no longer hold the 
torch. 


SAN FRANCISCO CONGRESS 
N exceptionally significant meeting of the 
San Francisco Congress of Mothers and 
P, T. A. was held January 22, under the chair- 
manship of Mrs, Joseph Sloss. The impera- 
tive need for high grade teacher training was 


ably presented by Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, 
President of Stanford University, Superip. 
tendent Joseph Marr Gwinn of San Francisco 
and Dr. W. W. Kemp, Dean of the School of 
Education, University of California. A per. 
manent scholarship in the public schools wij) 
be established in memory of Miss Florence 
Musto, founder of the San Francisco Congress 
of Mothers, by her sister, Miss Laura Musto, 


The San Francisco Congress, in its large at- 
tendance, representative character, stimulat- 
ing addresses, and notable discussions, was 
typical of the growing spirit of power and 
community service that marks the P. T., A. 
throughout California. Cordial hospitality was 
regnant. 


WHEN I WUZ A BOY 
WILLIAM B. KOCH 


V4 HEN I wuz a boy 


I uster smile on Florine, Rose and Liz, 
And dreamt great things 
and thought great things 

And wrote upon my slate my Teacher’s phiz 
When I wuz a boy. 


When I wuz a boy 

I uster skate with Harry, Joe and Bill 
Down on the pond 
The brick-yard pond 

And rode my gooseneck jumper down the hill 
When I wuz a boy. 


When I wuz a boy 
I never thought of self as I do now 
For life wuz sweet 
When Jim I'd meet 
And we would go and play on the old hay- 
mow 
When I wuz a boy. 


When I wuz a boy 
I uster hunt around for Mother’s cakes 
In every nook 
I’d take a look 
Because there’s none so good as Mother 
makes 
When I wuz a boy. 


When I wuz a boy 
I never thought a wolf wuz at our door 
Gaunt and unseen 
Hungry and lean ‘ 
A-walking across our old cabin floor 
When I wuz a boy. 
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FINANCIAL SYSTEMS IN RELATION TO SCHOOLS 


COMMITTEE REPORT 
CALIFORNIA COUNCIL OF EDUCATION 


of public education locally controlled. 

This belief is so emphatic that at times 
great blocs of public sentiment carry it to the 
extent of a prejudice. Very frequently this 
extreme attitude results in harm rather than 
benefit to the schools. It has been carried so 
far that whole communities and even states 
have allowed and are allowing themselves to 
be deceived by the enticing words of false 
prophets. They are permitting themselves to 
be duped into a policy of injuring the schools, 
deluded by the belief that they are protecting 
them in accordance with this very correct 
fundamental principle of local control. Has 
a community a right to rob its youth of its 
American educational rights—the right to train- 
ing for good citizenship—because it is poor, 
and because the state and nation refuse to aid 
it on the ground that education is a local mat- 
ter? Is the principle of local control so pre- 
cious that children may be permanently harmed 
and deprived of this, their American birth- 
right, and the state and nation deprived of 
efficient citizenship, to save it from even salu- 
tary and beneficial adaptation? 


Te American people believe in a system 


JOINT RESPONSIBILITY: 
LOCALITY, STATE, NATION 


The truth is that state support and partial 
control, and national aid to the state and local 
community, are as old as government of the 
United States itself. This is borne out indis- 
putably by historical facts. In support we may 
cite the ordinance of 1787, which set aside two 
sections in each township of the Northwest 
Territory for school purposes. This was a con- 
tribution from national sources. The establish- 
ment of the Land Grant Colleges and a Depart- 
ment of Education in the President’s cabinet 
in the Lincoln administration offer further 
evidence that education has always been a 
national as well as a local interest. The tend- 
ency of states to aid local communities, as 
developed in a large number of states a gen- 
eration ago, brings the same testimofiy. The 
contribution of the state to the support of local 
School systems is not a violation of the prin- 
Ciple of local control of administration. It is 


simply a step toward guaranteeing a minimum 
of citizenship training to all American youth. 


The same may be said of national aid rendered 
the states and provided in the Education Bill 
now before Congress. In both types of finan- 
cial support, it is specifically provided that the 
major financial support shall come from the 
local community. It is further provided that 
the control of administrative functions, the 
establishment of courses of study, and the em- 
ployment and discharge of all teachers and 
employees shall reside wholly in the author- 
ities of the local community. The ideal, then, 
toward which we were working a generation 
ago, and toward which we ought to continue 
to work, is for fairly uniform school opportu- 
nities throughout the United States and in all 
parts of each state—these opportunities to be 
offered by schools supported for the major part 
by local taxation and controlled wholly by 
local authorities; supported also in a sufficient 
degree by state aid and by national aid in- 
directly to guarantee equality of opportunity. 
But the recent tendency, as I have indicated, 
is away from this ideal. 


DECREASE IN STATE SUPPORT 


The most reliable investigation shows a 
definite decrease in state support. One in- 
vestigator proves that in the five years from 
1917-1922 the average state support decreased 
from 24% of the cost of the schools to 18%. In 
California the decrease of state support has 
been even more startling. Over a period of 
twenty years, from 1900-1920, the percentage of 
state support has decreased from 53% to 14%. 
Constitutional Amendment No. 16 has slightly 
changed this trend. It has raised the percent- 
age of state support from 14% to somewhat 
more than 20%. There can be no doubt, how- 
ever, that those who would lessen the cost of 
public education are doing everything in their 
power to make education wholly a local func- 
tion and to shift the burden of taxation from 
the state to the local community. This move- 
ment is most pronounced in California, because 
California is the battle ground at the present 
time of the forces of progressivism and reac- 
tion. There can be no doubt of a state-wide 
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campaign on the part of carefully organized 
and well financed forces to combat the progres- 
sive movement and progressive legislation in 
this state. California has stood and still stands 
in the forefront in humanitarian and progres- 
sive legislation. If these forces can win Cali- 
fornia, they will have captured the stronghold 
of progressivism and can win the nation. Their 
first step in this direction is to shift the burden 
of taxation for schools, wholly to the local 
community. 


STATE MUST SUPPLY TEXT BOOKS 


One small item as evidence that affects the 
children throughout the state is the failure of 
the state to supply sufficient text-books 2° pro- 
vided by the Constitution of California and 
statutory enactment. If local communities 
would have their children supplied with text- 
books, as is their constitutional right, they 
must levy taxes for the same locally. These 
steps have been taken in the name of economy. 
It has been spread abroad throughout the state 
that there must be a reduction in the cost of 
state government. That reduction has largely 
hit the schools and the principle of state sup- 
port. 


The appeal to the people is upon the 
ground of economy and local control. Both 
arguments are specious and false. The argu- 
ment of economy falls to the ground when it 
is shown that the burden of taxation is re- 
moved from those most able to pay it and 
placed upon the people of the local community. 
State support for public schools is derived 
from a tax upon the operative properties of 
the state, which are exempted from local taxa- 
tion. When the state refuses to buy text-books 
for children at state expense, it relieves the 
operative properties from taxation to that de- 
gree and places the responsibility for the pro- 
vision of text-books upon the home owner of 
the local community, who must pay the in- 
creased tax to provide his children with the 
necessary text-books. 


VALUE OF OPERATIVE PROPERTIES 
INCREASING 


While state support has been decreasing 
from 53% of the cost of the schools to 14% 
over the period from 1900 to 1920, note what 
has happened to the value of operative prop- 
erties. A report from the State Superintend- 
ent’s Office shows that in 1910 the assessed 
valuation of operative properties was $129,751,- 
713. In 1920 the assessed valuation of opera- 


tive properties was $869,383,164—an increase of 
570%. The present campaign of economy, go. 
called, is to relieve this billion dollars. 
approximately, of operative properties from 
performing its constitutional duty, and this at 
the expense of the small, local taxpayer. 


The argument of local control is a false argy. 
ment in California. In no community does the 
state have administrative control or contro] 
of courses of study or the employment of teach- 
ers and officers. The state’s function should 
be, and is when properly carried out, to give 
such financial support as will guarantee equal. 
ity of opportunity. This is wholly consistent 
with the fundamental American policy of local 
control. 


INCOME AND EXPENDITURE 


Now, what of the ability of the states to 
meet the increasing costs of the public schools? 
Investigations by the National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research and by Dr. George D. Strayer 
of Columbia University, indicate that there is 
abundant evidence that the incomes of our 
largest and most affluent states are abundantly 
able to meet the costs of the public schools. 
These investigations have shown that the na- 
tional income of the United States is enormous 
—more than sixty-six billion dollars in 1919. 
They further show that the per capita income 
of California is third among the states of the 
Union, and amounts to a total of approxi- 
mately three billion, or $820 per capita. The 
per capita income of several of the leading 
states is as follows: New York $874, Nevada 
$850, Delaware $792, Ohio $789, Massachusetts 
$788. 


It is further shown that for all govern- 
mental purposes these states spend only a 
small proportion of their incomes, the follow- 
ing being the percentages of state incomes 
spent for all governmental purposes: New 
York 6.12 per cent, Massachusetts 6.99, IIli- 
nois 4.77, Ohio 7.58, California 6.89. Of these 
expenditures, the following percentages are 
for school purposes: New York 1.18 per cent, 
Massachusetts 1.22, Illinois 1.36, Ohio 1.65, Cali- 
fornia 1.84. It would seem reasonable that a 
nation with an income of sixty-six billion could 
afford considerably more than one billion dol- 
lars a year for so fundamental a function as 
public education. It would seem also that 4 
nation wHich can spend two billion dollars on 
the questionable luxury of tobacco, is able to 
meet its obligation to its youth. When we add 
to this, three billion dollars for the luxury of 
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automobiles (pleasure cars only), 750 millions 
for cosmetics, 50 millions for chewing gum, 
350 millions for concoctions of the soda foun- 
tain, we are impressed with a feeling that there 
is no great financial reason for a campaign of 
economy at the expense of the children. Fur- 
thermore, our crime bill of 75 million dollars 
per year in California might be somewhat 
lessened if we were to spend at least an equal 
amount upon our public schools. 


IS TAX REVISION NEEDED? 


The committee is not prepared at this time 
to make recommendation as to needed future 
steps in the revision of our system of taxation. 
A consensus of opinion would lead to the belief 
that such revision is necessary. Various states 
are experimenting in this field. The personal 
income tax, according to Dr. Strayer, has been 
adopted by seventeen states. The sales tax, 
occupation tax, inheritance tax and severance 
tax have been and are being tried in various 


states. A tax upon mineral products has been 
fruitful in some states. The possibility of such 
a measure in California offers an inviting field 
of investigation. But just now the matter of 
supreme importance is a victory for the forces 
that stand for progressivism and public edu- 
cation in this state, and not a change of the 


financial system. 


The committee would recommend that the 


Council of Education keep this committee or 
another one in the field for purposes of in- 
vestigation and report at a future time. 


FRED M. HUNTER, Chairman. 
A. S. COLTON, 

J. A. CRANSTON, 

‘1, J. DuFOUR, 

L. P. FARRIS, 

T. S. MacQUIDDY, 

WILLIS T. NEWTON, 

A. P. SHIBLEY. 
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JUNIOR COLLEGE 


COMMITTEE REPORT 
CALIFORNIA COUNCIL OF EDUCATION 


committee. The committee was con- 

tinued to make further study along 
Junior College lines. It wishes to submit the 
folowing statements that are supplementary, 
only, to the previous report: 


\ YEAR ago a report was made by your 


1. Number— 


There are in the state of California 
twenty-one Junior Colleges as reported in 
the last Directory of the State Commission- 
er of Secondary Schools. Of. this number 
four are maintained in connection with 
Teachers’ Colleges. 


A later report shows a total of 27. 


2. New Movements— 


During the past year several Junior Col- 
lege Districts have voted bonds and erected 
new buildings separate from their respective 
high school buildings. This is a movement 
that will meet a definite need, and it is 
hoped that college students in the Junior 
Colleges may have the advantage of a sep- 
arate grouping. 


Several Junior Colleges have established 
very definite groupings within their student 
bodies. Only Class A students, fully rec- 
ommended to the university, are allowed in 
the college courses. To meet the needs of 
the unrecommended students, intensive re- 
view courses have been developed. The 
students with poor foundation are given the 
opportunity to be associated with their kind 
and are not permitted in high school classes. 
It is reported that this plan has raised very 
materially the standard of instruction in the 
Junior Colleges. 


Dangers— 


The gravest danger confronting the Ju- 
nior College is that it is liable to be a dump- 
ing ground for the loafers shunted off by 
the universities and colleges on the one 
hand, and the high schools on the other. 
But for vocational courses, it is the opin- 
ion of your committee that college courses 
should be open only to those whose creden- 
tials and character seem to guarantee suc- 
cess in the higher institution. 


MERTON E. HILL, Chairman. 
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BASIS FOR DETERMINING GRADING AND 
PROMOTION OF PUPILS 


COMMITTEE REPORT 
CALIFORNIA COUNCIL OF EDUCATION 


to classify pupils according to needs and 

possibilities for training and develop- 
ment. This enables pupils to pass from one 
type or grade of work to a higher type or 
grade of work whenever it is best for the 
pupil’s development that it should be done. 
There are a variety of elements that must be 
taken into consideration in determining this 
promotion. These are personal, mental, schol- 
astic and social. The personal element often 
requires very careful adjustment so as to make 
it possible for the pupil to do the best that is 
in him. The metal adjustments on the basis 
of the student’s capacity can be brought about 
by proper tests. The scholastic basis is solved 
by measuring the scholastic preparation neces- 
sary for carrying on the next piece of work. 
The social standard must be determined in 
relation to the class or group in which the 
pupil is to work. 


Te: purpose of grading and promotion is 


It naturally follows that any pupil who can- 
not qualify under these various heads must 
be dealt with as a special case. It usually 
means isolation individually or with those of 
his own type. 


STANDARDS FOR PROMOTION TO LOW 
SEVENTH GRADE CLASSES 


The minimum standards for promotion to the 


seventh grade should be substantially as fol- 
lows: 


In Arithmetic— 
An accurate working knowledge of the 
fundamental principles of arithmetic, includ- 
ing simple fractions and decimals. 


In English— 


(a) Ability to read so as to get the thought 
from the printed page and to give that 
thought both in the words of the book 
and in the pupil’s own words. 


Ability to write a fairly legible hand and 
to use correctly capitals and punctuation 
in direct narrative. 


(b 


— 


(c) Ability to spell the words usually found 
in the written vocabulary of 12-year-old 
children. 


(d) Ability to use oral and written English 
correctly, and sufficient knowledge of 
word usage as to be able to detect and 
correct errors in language use. 


In Geography— 

To know in an elementary way the world 
as a whole and its relation to the planetary 
system, and to have a general knowledge of 
the location and relation of continents and 
océans and the main features regarding them. 


In History— 


Through a study of the stories of the 
European beginnings of American history and 
of our great leaders in our country, to have 
acquired some knowledge of the principles 
and growth of community government. 


In General— 
In Music, to have been brought in touch 
with harmony and rhythm. 


In Drawing, to have experienced the at- 
tempts to produce objects and thoughts 
through the language of drawing. 


In Hygiene, to have become familiar with 
the principles of personal and community 
hygiene and the practice thereof. 


Through general school training to have 
learned by teaching and experience the les- 
sons of school citizenship, cleanliness, hon- 
esty, fair play, obedience to proper direc- 
tions, application to tasks and duties, co- 
operation with fellow citizens. 


It is expected that these topics shall cover 
approximately six years of school life for 
children beginning school at six years of age. 


This time may be less for pupils of particu- 
larly keen minds with sufficiently robust 
bodies to undertake the work without strain. 
The amount of time given should rarely »e 
longer than six years. For pupils who can- 
not profitably perform, this work, other types 
of work should be planned. For pupils 
over-age for their grades, special methods 
for acceleration for the competent pupils 
should be adopted. An essential element in 
the education of youth is the association 
with other youth of approximately the same 
age. There are dangers for youth who ad- 
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yance very far ahead of their fellows, and 
likewise for those who are retarded much 
below. 


INDIVIDUAL TREATMENT NECESSARY 


The subject of grading and promotion of 
pupils is a phase of school work which has 
peen receiving special emphasis during the 
past several years, and is at the present time, 
as a result of improved methods of testing, 
becoming more and more based upon accurate 
information, with consequent advancement to 
the individual child. Pupils are no longer 
being grouped and graded according to age, 
nor are they being promoted by classes once 
or twice during the year. As a result of the 
application of mental testing and of standard 
tests, each individual pupil is placed in a grade 
best suited to him, and he is promoted when- 
ever his ability warrants. 


The greatest change has come about in the 
treatment of pupils who do not fall into the 
average class, and has resulted in the creation 
of special classes for both the slow and the 
bright pupil. The school system that is re- 
gardful of the needs of individual pupils will 
provide as wide a variation in gradings and 
promotions as the facilities of the school will 
permit. Various types of special pupils, such as 
the deaf, the blind, etc., have generally been 
cared for in special classes. Pupils of atypical 
type are now being pretty generally segre- 
gated. Pupils of special gifts have usually 
been left to their own resources, but the neces- 
sity for making provision for them is now being 
generally recognized. 


After all of these types of pupils have been 
cared for, there still remains a wide variation, 
which, if uncared for, will continue to result, 
as it has in the past, in much retardation and 
failure. Courses of study have been generally 
drafted and administered in the interests of 
pupils above the median. This leaves a large 
group of children who, although capable of 
dealing with fundamentals in the academic sub- 
jects, are not capable of living up to the 
standards usually set. These, in large measure, 
should be cared for in special limited classes. 


In general, limited classes should be for 
those pupils who are mentally retarded to the 
extent that they cannot keep pace with the 
work in regular classes, but who are still capa- 
ble enough to pursue the essential features of 
a regular course of study in the academic sub- 
jects, 


Up to the present time, sufficient attention 
has not been paid to this work in the earlier 
grades, and it is recommended that there be 
organized at the end of the first month of each 
school semester, in each receiving class, a 
group of pupils designated as “sub-primary.” 
This group is to be composed only of such 
pupils as have made little or no progress dur- 
ing the month, and who have given evidence by 
their work and by tests, of being unable to 
grasp the prescribed work for the low first 
grade. 

No pupil should be retarded, except when 
in the judgment of the teacher, the pupil’s 
work will be decidedly improved by repe- 
tition of the grade, and in no case should any 
pupil in the elementary grades be retarded 
more than two years except by special author- 
ization. In schools where it is not possible 
to organize limited classes, teachers must ex- 
ercise the same judgment as heretofore in 
promoting pupils of the limited class type 
whenever, in their judgment, the pupils will 
receive greater benefit by going into the next 
grade. 


Retardation and acceleration should be based 
upon the legal entering age of six for the first 
grade. Add one year to this for each succeed- 
ing grade. 


No pupil should be retarded more than two 
years, and as rapidly as possible all such pu- 
pils who cannot measure up to the standards 
required by the various grades, should be pro- 
vided for in ungraded types of rooms, such as 
special atypical, special opportunity, special 
ungraded, etc. 


While courses of study do not come within 
the scope of this committee’s investigations, 
yet it is apparent that any system of grading 
along the lines suggested in this report will 
necessarily involve extensive adaptation of 
the course of study to meet the needs of the 
various groups of pupils. 


W. T. HELMS, Chairman. 
E. MORRIS COX, 
BLANCHE REYNOLDS, 
GRACE C. STANLEY, 


WINIFRED N. WEAR 
(deceased), 


ANNA L. WILLIAMSON, 
Committee. 
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PROFESSIONAL CODE OF ETHICS 
COMMITTEE REPORT 
CALIFORNIA COUNCIL OF EDUCATION 


1. PRELIMINARY STATEMENT 


HERE is a bromidic saying that whether 
[iu is worth living or not depends upon 

the liver. Codes of ethics are intended 
to help make good livers. 

They are almost as old as human relations. 
Though history sayeth not, in the days of the 
cave man it was doubtless considered unethical 
to court one’s wife with anything but a club. 

One of the earliest codes of which we have 
any definite record was written on tables of 
stone by the finger of God. It was given be- 
cause man, in his long upward march from 
firedust to spirit, had arrived at the first mile- 
stone of progress—subservience of self to the 
common good. It gave the keynote to all sub- 
sequent codes of ethics—personal character in 
group relations. To that ideal nothing has 
since been added, nor ever will be. 

Like all laws, then, codes of ethics are by- 
products of racial experience in the art of liv- 
ing happily, harmoniously and wholesomely 
with one’s fellows. They are the concrete ex- 
pression of those ways of thinking and doing 
which society has set up for its own protec- 
tion and guidance. As the social fabric has 
become more and more close-knit, and men 
have drawn together in vocational groups, cer- 
tain occupations have stood out as by their 
very nature demanding more in the way of 
knowledge and skill and of devotion to the 
public welfare than the ordinary activities of 
life. Of these the oldest are law, medicine and 
theology. They were long known as the learned 
professions—obviously, because they professed 
a knowledge and skill not general to ordinary 
occupations, but also because they professed 
to devote this knowledge and skill in more 
than ordinary measure to the service of man- 
kind. The noble Hippocratic oath, which for 
twenty centuries has set the seal of purpose 
upon the profession of medicine, the ordina- 
tion vow of the ministry, the oath of admission 
to the bar, are instinct with the solemn obliga- 
tion of service. 


The term professionalism has thus gradually 
come to imply three considerations: first, a 
body of highly specialized knowledge, obtained 
through training devoted to specialized ends; 
second, technique in the application of this 
knowledge to the affairs of life; third, ideals 
of public service rather than of monetary gain 


in the exercise of this knowledge and skill to 
gain a livelihood. 

Until very recent years, business has known 
no law but that of financial return; while the 
glory of the professional ideal is, that though 
one may make his living through the exercise 
of his profession, the measure of his success 
is not the money he makes, but the service he 
renders. 


ETHICAL CODE UNDERLYING 
PROFESSIONALISM 

As human experience demonstrates more and 
more fully that only as ethical attitudes pre- 
vail over selfish interest in the daily affairs of 
life, will what we call civilization survive and 
progress, men are banding themselves more 
and more into groups according to their call- 
ings, and are publicly emphasizing their pur- 
pose to subordinate money and power and 
self-seeking to honor and justice and social 
well-being in the business of making a living. 
As knowledge and skill become increasingly 
the common property of man, and agencies 
for imparting them multiply, one by one the 
votaries of the great god Business are desert- 
ing to the ranks of professionalism, and the 
sign and seal of their new faith in the eyes of 
the world is the official adoption of a Code of 
Ethics. Law, Medicine, Dentistry, Pharmacy, 
Engineering—Civil, Electrical and Mechanical; 
Architecture, Journalism, Nursing, Accounting, 
Commerce, Librarianism, are examples of great 
nationally organized vocational groups, besides 
countless state and local organizations, which 
have adopted codes of ethics within the past 
few years. Those groups of workers who can 
lay claim to the scientific application of know)- 
edge and skill in the exercise of their calling, 
and who have thus publicly avowed their inten- 
tion to devote this knowledge and skill, as far 
as in them lies, to social betterment, have 4 
right to term themselves professionals. 

Under this definition, can the occupatior of 
teaching claim this distinction? It is still a 
disputed point in many minds. 


We like to believe that the word teacher is 
in itself sufficient title to fineness of character 
and nobility of purpose, and certain it is that 
the nature of our calling demands above all 
others the professional ideal. Yet it is highly 
significant that we have a great national organ- 
ization, more than fifty years old, which has 
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never adopted such a code. While the great 
program of social betterment to which it is 
dedicated is in itself an avowal of the spirit 
of service, than which there could be none 
higher, yet the fact remains that membership 
in the N. E. A. carries with it no ordination 
yow of individual consecration to the service 
of humanity. And the same thing must as yet 
be said of most state and local organizations. 


ANALYSIS OF CODES: FUNDAMENTAL 
IDEALS OF PROFESSIONALISM: 


Analysis of codes adopted by the various 
professional groups clearly reveals the essen- 
tial unity of those ideals on which our social 
structure rests. Service to humanity is the 
cornerstone; personal integrity, cooperation, 
loyalty, in their three-fold aspects of individ- 
ual, community and professional relationships, 
the arch. When these fundamental ideals are 
applied to the practical affairs of life as they 
specifically affect each one of us, they consti- 
tute a complete code of ethics. Such a code 
should be the public profession of faith of 
every educator. It is time that the teachers 
of America nailed their colors to the mast. 
Many of them have already done so in the form 
of officially adopted codes. In this report 
your committee has endeavored to embody 
those practical applications of service, loyalty, 
cooperation, character, to the affairs of teach- 
ing as seem to indicate consensus of opinion 
in codes available for examination, inclusive of 
the various professions before mentioned, and 
such teaching codes as could be obtained. 


ll: PRINCIPLES UNDERLYING CODE 
OF ETHICS 


Service as Highest Ideal: 


a to the child is the supreme ideal 
of the teacher. The measure of our service 
is our success in helping the child of today 
to become the patriotic, useful, upright citizen 
of tomorrow. Insofar as we fail in this, we fail 
in all. The true educator makes this aim the 
final touchstone of attitude and action. 
Service—Sincere and Scientific: 


The child in his formative years is an instru- 
ment so responsive to touch that unskilled 


fingers may ruin it beyond repair. True service 


must be not only sincere, but scientific. It 
must be based on intelligent and sympathetic 
comprehension of those underlying causes, so- 
cial, physical, mental and psychological, which 
80 to make him what he is. 


Service and All-around Citizenship: 


It must arouse and cultivate the spirit of 
effective citizenship in a social democracy. Cit- 
izenship is many-sided—vocational, avocational, 
civic, physical, and moral. True service must 
be to them all. 


It must develop and stimulate ideals of per- 
sonal worth through desire to be of service 
to others; through the discipline of right habit 
formation; through the exercise of personal 
freedom consistent with social welfare; through 
the influence of those personal qualities in the 
teacher which command the unconscious re- 
spect and admiration of the pupil. 


Study—Training—Growth: 


This is a task to challenge not only the most 
earnest and devoted, but the most expert serv- 
ice of which any of us is capable. Too many 
teachers take the attitude that a teacher’s cer- 
tificate is evidence of qualification to render 
this service, without further effort. There is 
ample proof that this is a mistake. Conscious, 
persistent, well-directed effort to increase our 
skill in teaching procedures; to maintain an 
open mind and a receptive attitude toward edu- 
cational research; to improve the quality of 
our service through continued study and train- 
ing; to prove all things and hold fast to that 
which is good; these make all the difference 
between the educational artist and the mere 
artisan. Growth in service is our Daramount 
duty to the state. 


Service and the Public: 


Education will not enter into its heritage 
until teachers take a far wider view of their 
social and civic responsibilities than they have 
so far done. We are the chief salesmen of our 
wares, and in order to establish public respect 
and confidence we must stand together shoul- 
der to shoulder with the doctor, the lawyer, 
the merchant, the home-maker, in active par- 
ticipation in the affairs of our community. We 
are too apt to be regarded as a somewhat dif- 
ferent race of beings whose critical and self- 
complacent attitude sets us apart from the 
give-and-take of everyday social intercourse. 
If we wish to have weight in the affairs of the 
nation we must first gain the nation’s ear by 
effective leadership in those things which in- 
terest it. We must give of our best without 
the stimulus of the dollar. We must be good 
mixers. We must be able to hold our own with 
others in matters of personality and appear- 
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ance. We must be recognized social factors 
and leaders. 
Home and School: 

With our patrons we must welcome better 
understanding and closer contact, and do our 
best to promote it by meeting them at all times 
in a spirit of mutual confidence and coopera- 
tion; by maintaining an attitude of interest, 
sympathy and optimism in the discussion of 
difficult problems; by open-mindedness and 
courtesy in the face of criticism; and last, but 
by no means least, by cheerfully attending and 


taking part in Parent-Teacher Association 
meetings. 


Service and Cooperation: 

What service, as such, has the teaching pro- 
fession a right to demand from its members? 
It can be summed up in two words—coopera- 
tion, loyalty. 

The world moves by cooperation. As St. Paul 
put it, no man liveth to himself and no man 
dieth to himself. And education, together with 
the rest of the world, moves forward not one 
whit faster than cooperation, or lack of coop- 
eration, permits it to do. 


The Teacher and His Fellows: 
Cooperation with our fellow workers means 


good will, friendliness and mutual faith in 
personal and professional relations; it means 
constructive effort to aid each other in finding 
better ways of doing things, through helpful 
interchange of ideas and experiences; it means 
careful avoidance of that destructive criticism 
which can do no possible good and may do 
untold harm; it means scrupulous considera- 
tion for the rights and feelings of others; it 
means scorn of all personalities and petty jeal- 
ousies; it means group unity in planning and 
carrying forward school activities and policies. 


Teacher and Superior Officers: 

Cooperation between the classroom teacher 
and her superior officer means that the relation 
must be one of mutual helpfulness in the dis- 
charge of their separate responsibilities. The 
supervisory office indicates a superior degree 
of knowledge and technical skill in the pre- 
sentation of certain subject matter. It car- 
ries with it the responsibility of raising the 
whole department to a higher level of efficiency 
in this regard. The cooperative teacher will 
recognize this responsibility in relation to her 
own work, and will cheerfully accept and utilize 
suggestions considerately offered. The coop- 
erative supervisor will remember that her office 
is purely one of helpfulness, and that the 


whole-hearted response of teachers to her aq. 
vice is largely dependent on her own attitude. 

That cooperation between classroom teacher 
and administrator which alone can produce 
satisfactory results must be rooted ang 
grounded in a spirit of mutual respect and sym. 
pathy for each other’s viewpoint. Cooperation 
and subordination do not dwell comfortably 
together. The cooperative teacher will realize 
that since final responsibility for successfy] 
administration of school policies is vested in 
the administrative office, to it also belongs the 
right of final decision in regard to those poli- 
cies. The cooperative principal will recognize 
that self-expression is as much the teacher's 
right as his own, and that those school policies 
which do not reflect group reaction can repre. 
sent at best but superficial success. “Liberty, 
equality, fraternity” is a good motto to insure 
cooperation and loyalty in school administra- 
tion. 


Loyalty and Right Criticism: 


Loyalty is an ethical term easy of under- 
standing but difficult of definition. It is the 
fruitage and fine flavor of cooperation in human 
undertakings. Disloyalty most frequently re- 
sults from misunderstanding. Misunderstand- 
ing most frequently results from ignorance. 
The superior officer who consults his teachers 
early and often in frank and sympathetic dis- 
cussion of school problems, who does not allow 
himself to be biased by personal attitudes, who 
leads without dictating, who keeps all discus- 
sion and action upon the strictly impersonal 
basis of child welfare, will in nine cases out 
of ten, find himself enjoying the loyal support 
of his teachers. The teacher who finds it 
impossible to give whole-hearted support to 
policies thus determined upon, or who for per- 
sonal reasons is not in accord with her supe 
rior officer, owes it to him and to herself to 
ask for a change of environment, and to refrain 
from criticism except to the proper authorities. 


Criticism—Destructive and Constructive: 


Refraining from criticism is perhaps the 
most difficult requirement of professional atti- 
tude. It is the little foxes which spoil the 
vines. But since criticism is the reverse of 
cooperation, its use is justifiable only as a con- 
structive agent and under constructive condi- 
tions. Constructive conditions do not include: 

1. Criticism of teachers to each other by 

other teachers; 

2. Criticism of teachers to patrons by other 

teachers; 
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8 Criticism of teachers to patrons by the 
principal; 

4. Criticism of teachers to other teachers 
by the principal; 

5. Criticism of the principal by teachers to 
each other; 

6. Criticism of the principal by teachers to 
patrons. ° 


Criticism of teacher by the principal to 
other principals. 


In short, professional criticism is a two-edged 
sword to be drawn only in the cause of child 
welfare, and only in formal accusation before 
those whose delegated right it is to try the 
case on its merits. 

But once when drawn it should be fearlessly 
wielded to hew away professional dead wood, 
let the chips fall where they may. Neither 
teachers nor administrators have the right 
to expect loyalty to incompetence and unpro- 
fessionalism. Each must strive to merit that 
loyalty he expects from the other. Each must 
remember that the other sees his limitations 
better than he sees his own. Each must give 
the other credit for the same integrity of pur- 
pose he feels within himself. Each must do 
his share to maintain harmony. Professional 
attitude demands resignation rather than con- 
tinued opposition, unless the matter can be 
settled harmoniously before the proper tribunal. 


Loyalty to Profession: 


Loyalty to our profession demands faithful 
allegiance to its ideals and its aims, in both 
public and private behavior. It demands on all 
occasions an attitude of honor and respect for 
the profession of teaching. While “talking 
shop” may not be always in the best of con- 
versational taste, it is at least an indication 
of interest in one’s work a thousand times 
preferable to the attitude of the unfaithful 
servant who prefers to camouflage his occupa- 
tion. “The world rates you as you rate your- 
self.” The highest form of professional loyalty 
requires that we inform ourselves fully on the 
great problems of public education, so that we 
shall be able to “talk shop” both wisely and 
well when the cause of childhood needs an 
advocate. 


Progress Through Professional Organization: 


Professional Unity is the keynote of educa- 
tional progress. Its purpose is five-fold: (1) to 
protect the rights and define the obligations 
of its membership; (2) to command public re- 
spect and confidence; (3) to stimulate profes- 


sional and social consciousness; (4) to uphold 
the dignity, honor and efficiency of the teach- 
ing profession; (5) to maintain and advance 
professional and educational welfare. 


It is not too much to say that teacher organ- 
ization is the one medium through which these 
ends can be accomplished. 


Protection of Members: 


Teacher organization affords the necessary 
machinery for the promotion of democracy in 
professional relations; defense of members un- 
justly attacked; prevention of political manip- 
ulation of the schools. For the better protec- 
tion of its members, it is its province to define 
and stand behind a creed of business equity 
designed to promote just methods of appoint- 
ment, promotion, and salary advance, and to 
prevent unfairness in matters of employment 
and tenure, such as: Violation of contracts 
without consent of the employing body; appli- 
cation for positions already filled; unwilling- 
ness to promote successful teachers because 
of personal inconvenience to administrators; 
and kindred unethical procedures. 


Salary Standards: 


The organization must stand unalterably be- 
hind the demand for compensation adequate 
to professional standards of living, not a mere 
living wage. Cultural opportunity for travel, 
and study, for the due enjoyment of literature, 
music, art, drama; opportunity to live as befits 
those who command social recognition, belong 
of right to the teacher. Social welfare demands 
that young people of the highest type be at- 
tracted to the profession. Salary standards 
must be comparable to those in other lines of 
endeavor. When an economy wave sweeps 
over the country, teachers’ salaries are invari- 
ably the first and last point of attack. If the 
teachers of America were as well organized 
for defense as the enemy is for attack, we 
would never know retreat. 


High Entrance Requirements: 


Teacher organization must insist upon high 
standards of preparation and service. Mini- 
mum entrance standards in some states are 
still so low as to be almost invisible to the 
naked eye. Salaries likewise. Inferior stand- 
ards, inferior service—and childhood is the 
sufferer. Teachers must take the initiative in 
securing more uniformly high entrance require- 
ments and in advancing the ideal of growth 
in service through continued training and 
study. A just salary schedule must recognize 
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training, experience and achievement equally 
in all departments of work. Our demand for 
tenure and for a professional wage must be 
based on professional growth. Society wants 
some security that we can and will “deliver 
the goods.” As far as in us lies, we must give 
assurance that we will not harbor incompetence 
nor unfitness. 


Shortsighted indeed is the educator who 
does not realize what professional unity in 
teacher organization has already accomplished 
toward these objectives, and what power for 
future good it helds. Membership in local, 
state and national organizations is the hall- 
mark of professional attitude; active coopera- 
tion in its activities, acceptance of responsi- 
bility, attendance on meetings, loyal promotion 
of growth and well-being, are ethical obliga- 
tions of the first magnitude. “He who does 
not do his share holds the whole profession 
back.” In the great educational crisis now 
confronting the nation, only professional unity 
can save the day. 


To quote Mrs. Susan M. Dorsey, superin- 
tendent of the Los Angeles Schools, in the 
November, 1923, Los Angeles School Journal, 
“Never have teacher organizations had pre- 
sented such opportunities for service of a high 
professional order as in this year of 1923-24.” 


Character and Personality: 


It amounts to a truism to say that teachers 
must be people of character and personality. 
If one wishes to get some idea of the number 


and kind of those indefinable attributes whose 
sum we call character, variously mentioned 
as being desirable for teachers to possess, he 
has only to look at an ordinary rating scale 
or two. He will see that their number is as 
the sands of the sea. This only goes to show 
that the world looks to its teachers for super. 
nal patience, faith, vision and courage. Yet, 
after all, the professional outlook can be 
summed up in two words—idealism; altruism. 
To idealism belongs those qualities stressed in 
every professional code—honesty, constancy, 
justice, tolerance, conscience, equality, dem- 
ocracy. To altruism belongs that first great 
requisite of the teacher, sympathy; mass can- 
sciousness (not class consciousness); humani- 
tarianism; generosity. 


So closely linked to character is personality 
that we seldom think of them apart. Char- 
ity gives, instead of takes; looks up, not down; 
is warm, not cold; is interested, not indifferent; 
is optimistic, not pessimistic; is self-confident, 
not timid; is proud, not prudish; is radiant, 
not gloomy; loves, not hates. 


When we are hitting on all six cylinders in 
character and personality, or even on four, we 
shall not need to worry about the service we 
are rendering humanity. It will be there. 


MAY C. WADE, Chairman. 
Cc. E. AKERS, 

GEO. L. BETTINGER, 

IDA CHRISTINE IVERSEN, 
ROBERT J. TEALL. 


STATE MUSIC CONFERENCE 


JAMES A. BARR 


= fourth State Conference of Music Super- 
visors and Teachers was held in Sacramento 


on January 10, 11 and 12. 
called by the State Board of Education, con- 
sidered all phases of music in the public 
schools. The program centered on the function 
of music in the schools and the place it should 
have in the curriculum. The “What” and 
“How” of music in the city graded schools, in 
the rural schools, in the junior high schools, 
in the senior high schools, in the universities, 
were all considered. From start to finish it was 
a worth while meeting. 
* ® + 


The conference, 


Mrs. Lillian Birmingham, President Califor- 
nia Federation of Music Clubs, announced that 
the Federation had planned a Public School 
Music Day for March 12. 


oo * 4 


Miss Annie Marie Clarke, Supervisor of Ele- 
mentary School Music, San Diego, gave a most 


interesting talk on creative expression as 4 
basis for the course in public school music. 
cs * ais 


Mrs. Agnes Ray, for ten years a valued mem- 
ber of the State Board of Education, was given 
an ovation by the conference. In a brief word 
of introduction, Mrs. Stanley said of Mrs. Ray 
that she had been ‘‘the inspiration of the music 
lovers of California for many years.” And well 
was the compliment deserved. 

x ca * 


Mrs. L. V. Sweesy, Director of Music, Mills 
College, gave an interesting talk on rhythmic 
note writing. In the discussion she predicted 
that the time was coming when the school 
music hall would become as important to school 
buildings as assembly halls. 

a cg om 

Frances Wright, Associate Professor of Pub- 
lic School Music, University of California, 
Southern Branch, presented a thoughtful, com- 
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prehensive study of “The Music Curriculum of 
the College and University.” The study told 
of courses as they are, with recommendations 
for their betterment. 

7” * * 

Miss Kathryn Stone, Supervisor of Elemen- 
tary School Music, Los Angeles, gave a prac- 
tical demonstration of the possibilities of the 
phonograph for extending and encouraging the 
study of music in the public schools. She 
stressed the necessity for care in the selection 
of records and the need for training children 
to listen to music intelligently. 

~ * * 

Mrs. Grace C. Stanley, Commissioner of Ele- 
mentary Schools, presided at the sessions in 
her usual gracious, tactful way. The program 
she worked out and the music demonstrations 
she arranged will bring new inspiration to 
music teaching in the schools of California. 

e * - 

There was “never a dull moment” at the 
Harmony Dinner on the first evening of the 
session. Mrs. Agnes Ray of Oakland acted as 
toastmaster. It was an evening of wit and of 
inspirational talk and music. 

= * * 

An important phase of the conference was 
the discussion on teacher training. The leaders 
in the discussion were: Ralph H. Lyman, Di- 
rector of Music, Pomona College; Miss Ellen 
Hughes, Director of Music, Sacramento High 


School, and Miss Elizabeth Peterson, Depart- 
ment of Music, Fresno State Teachers’ College. 
- * * ’ 


Prof. Modeste Alloo, head of the Music De- 
partment of the University of California, de- 
clared that under adequate and proper methods 
of teaching, the study of music in the schools 
can be made a joy instead of a dry subject. He 
pleaded for the recognition of music as a funda- 
mental, which he declared is one of the first 
steps toward making America as musical as 
some European countries, where instruction in 
music is practically universal. 

~ * * 


A feature of the conference was a series of 
demonstrations by classes from the Sacramento 
schools, given under the direction of Miss Mary 
E. Ireland, Supervisor of Elementary School 
Musie in the Capitol City. The demonstrations 
included the elementary school orchestra, string 
classes, wind instruments and vocal classes. 
The work given showed very clearly the won- 
derful possibilities of music training in. the 
elementary grades. Many were the compliments 
given Miss Ireland and Superintendent Hughes 
on the results being secured. 

” cd s 


A half day was given to considering prob- 
lems of the music curriculum. The conference 
was divided into five sections, with chairmen 
and leaders as follows: City Elementary Sec- 

n—F, F. Jeffers, San Jose, chairman; Mrs. 
Edna Barr Love, Modesto, leader. Rural Ele- 
mentary Section—Miss Dora Carnine, Merced, 
chairman; Miss Ada Camp, Fresno, leader. 
Junior High School Section — Mrs. Hazel 
Hunter, Alameda, chairman; Miss Alice Rogers, 


Santa Monica, and J. Leon Ruddick, Berkeley, 
leaders. Senior High School Section—Miss Alice 
Bumbaugh, Oakland, chairman; Mrs. Gertrude 
Parsons, Los Angeles, leader. University and 
College Music Curriculum—Arnold H. Wagner, 
Head of Public School Music Department, Uni- 
versity of California, chairman; Frances Wright, 
Associate Professor Public School Music, South- 
ern Branch University of California, leader. 
* * oJ 

The concert at the Tuesday Club auditorium 
was unique in the history of public school con- 
ferences. Never before has such a variety of 
talent representing such widely scattered sec- 
tions of the state been brought together. De- 
lightful selections were presented by A Cap- 
pella Choir of San Jose, Chaffey Junior College 
Double Quartette, Modesto High School Orches- 
tra, Mills College Trio, Sacramento High School 
Band and Orchestra, Sacramento Municipal 
Boys’ Band and Carl Grissen (violin) of Fresno 
Teachers’ College. The concert was a revela- 
tion in its high artistic quality and will remain 
an inspiration to the teachers of public school 
music in the State of California. 

* * & 


Milton J. Ferguson, State Librarian, Sacra- 
mento, gave an address on “Library Service for 
Music.”« In part, he said: 

“One of the beneficial by-products of the 
war was community singing. The place 
surely to begin musical education is not, 
however, with adults, but with the chil- 
dren in the schools. This fact was long 
ago recognized, as is evidenced by hundreds 
of schools with organs or pianos, gather- 
ing dust in the corners, because no one 
could bring forth the music imprisoned in 
their once shining cases. Then later came 
the phonograph, which for a little while 
delighted both teacher and pupils. But be- 
cause the record supply was limited toa very 
few and selected with little judgment, this 
potentially great instrument, too, failed of 
its purpose. 

“About six years ago, the county free 
libraries began to purchase and circulate 
records. Today 13,000 carefully chosen rec- 
ords are flowing from school to _ school, 
among thirty-seven counties in California, 
bringing the inspiration and the delight 
which the music masters in piano, violin, 
voice and orchestra know so well how to 
give. As a result, the phonograph has be- 
come as permanent as any of the other 
school fixtures. Music in this way promises 
to become in the next generation a daily, 
intimate influence, not merely an occasional, 
little appreciated diversion.” 

. = a 


Will C. Wood, Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, in an address on “The State Program 
in Music,” outlined a forward-looking program 
that should be studied by every school in Cali- 
fornia. Here is the gist of his address: 

“Any state program of education in music 
to be adequate must be based upon a recog- 
nition that every child in California should 
have opportunity to learn the rudiments 
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of music, to learn to appreciate the best in 
music, and to sing those songs which are 
the common heritage of our people. The 
program must aim to interest the masses 
in music. The values of music are such 
that every human being should have ac- 
cess to them. 

“The state program should also recognize 
that special talents in music are deserving 
of development by the state. While we may 
educate the masses in the rudiments of 
music and in appreciation, specially gifted 
pupils should have opportunity to develop 
their talents in order that they may con- 
tribute their best in musical lines which 
the masses cannot attain to. 

“In our elementary schools we need, first 
of all, to develop a proper attitude toward 
music on the part of superintendents and 
principals. Until such an attitude has been 
developed, no successful program can be 
carried out. The next greatest need is for 
trained teachers—those who have a reason- 
able understanding of the teaching of mu- 
sic and of music itself. For such training 
we must look to the teachers’ colleges and 
universities. We must recognize, however, 
that large numbers of grade teachers have 
not had opportunity to become sufficiently 
acquainted with music or the methods of 
teaching the subject. Because of this situ- 
ation and because of the need for proper 
inspiration and guidance even of those 
teachers who have been well grounded in 
music, the schools should furnish adequate 
supervision of the subject. Already a splen- 
did beginning has been made in the em- 
ployment by cities and by many counties of 
well trained supervisors in music. How- 
ever, the number should be increased until 
no school in California shall be without 
supervision by a competently trained music 
supervisor. 

“In the high schools remarkable progress 
has been made in the teaching of music 
during the last ten years. Obviously, it will 
be impossible for every high school to offer 
a full course in music. However, it seems 
reasonable to expect that every high school 
shall give at least two years of work to 
music study. We must recognize that while 
music is not a new subject, it has not until 
recently been given proper emphasis in the 
schools. In consequence, we have not a 
sufficient number of trained teachers to 
handle the program that has been outlined. 

“I am greatly pleased at the progress 
that has been made. With your coopera- 
tion we may look forward to the realiza- 
tion of a complete program of musical edu- 
cation within the next ten or fifteen years.” 


The following is a digest of important reso- 
lutions adopted by the conference: 

1. For the elementary schools the conference 
recommended that the State Department of 
Education be urged to duly recognize music in 
the curriculum and that the Commissioner of 
Elementary Schools be requested to name a 
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committee to study the content and gradation 
of music courses for the elementary school anq 
make recommendations for the same. 

2. For the Junior High Schools the confer. 
ence recommended (a) that daily recitations in 
music be required at least in the seventh ang 
eighth grades; (b) that when groups larger 
than those handled by teachers of academic 
subjects, more than one teacher be assigned 
to the class; (c) that the State Board of Edu- 
cation formally recognize the value of. indi- 
vidual and class instruction in piano, in band 
and orchestra instruments, preferably during 
school hours, 

3. For the Senior High Schools the confer- 
ence recommended that music be included in 
the list of subjects which may be elected as a 
major. In addition, it is recommended to the 
academic council of the University of Califor- 
nia that a music major in the high school be 
recognized as an entrance requirement for 
matriculation at the university; (b) that we 
also request the State Board of Education to 
eliminate the list of books for pianoforte study, 
inasmuch as a sufficient number of graded 
courses has not yet been compiled, and that 
we go on record as endorsing the course com- 
piled by the California Music Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

4. “We recommend (a) that the minimum 
requirement for music credential be prescribed 
by the State Board of Education in terms of 
units, hours and subjects instead of years; (b) 
that teaching or practical experience in the 
professional field be accepted and accredited by 
the State Board, but substituted only for the 
college music requirement in the same subject; 
(c) that candidates for the general elementary 
school certificate be required to take a mini- 
mum two-unit music course, preferably based 
on the state music series. Candidates failing 
in this course may be certificated but barred 
from teaching music; (d) that the Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction be requested to ap- 
point a Committee on College and University 
Music Curricula, this committee to make a com- 
parative study of modern university music cur- 
ricula and bring in a report as to maximum and 
minimum requirements obtained in different 
universities and colleges, and to make recom- 
mendations embodying constructive measures 
for increasing the quality of musicianship and 
teaching ability of the students without adding 
more units and hours of work to the present 
curricula.” 

5. “We recommend that one unit of credit 
in sight singing and music notation be made a 
prerequisite for entrance into an elementary 
teacher training course.” 

a + s 

ASADENA teachers at their recent Annual 

Institute among many important resolu- 
tions passed the following: “That very great 
and permanent injury will result from the pres- 
ent policy of the California State Executive and 
legislature in curtailing the efficiency of Teacher 
Training Institutions, the limiting of the 
Americanization program, restricting the print- 
ing of text books, and shattering the program 
of humanitarianism in the state.” 
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CALIFORNIA TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 
SOUTHERN SECTION MEETING 


the state outside the Section, and eleven from 

within the territory covered by the meet- 
ing—a total of twenty-five—such was the com- 
bined talent that appeared before the general 
sessions and department meetings of the Cali- 
fornia Teachers’ Association, Southern Section, 
at Los Angeles. In addition to the several gen- 
eral sessions of Wednesday, Thursday and Fri- 
day of Association Week, December 17, there 
were twenty-five sections or departments de- 
yoted to various phases of the educational pro- 
cram. In a number of instances, these sections 
held meetings on two or more days with two, 
three or more speakers at each meeting. Thus, 
more than one hundred different persons took 
prominent parts in the meetings and many oth- 
ers participated in discussion or contributed to 
conferences. It is clear, therefore, that the 
association was sufficiently broad and intensive 
in scope as to include something of value for 
every member of the profession. 

It was indeed a tremendous throng that as- 
sembled for Association Week in Los Angeles. 
There were in actual attendance between nine 
and ten thousand teachers, while several hun- 
dred additional teachers met during the days 
of the week in their respective county insti- 
tutes. In order to take care of the large num- 
bers, there were three general sessions con- 
ducted at a given time. These general sessions 
were so arranged that in addition to two or 
three addresses, there was excellent music, both 
instrumental and vocal. 


LEADING SPEAKERS 

It is to be regretted that we cannot here epit- 
omize the addresses of our visiting speakers. 
No man in the service today is better prepared 
to discuss pointedly and practically the whole 
field of teacher-training than is Dr. William C. 
Bagley of Teachers’ College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. Dr. Bagley has also made a close study 
of the tangible values from education. His 
addresses were listened to with intense interest 
throughout. Rather an innovation was noticed 
on the program, in that one of the chief speak- 
ers was a man who is not giving his time either 

teaching or the administration of school 
work. Mr, Frank Waller Allen, literary editor 
of the Illinois State Journal, at once charmed 
and instructed his hearers. Mr. Allen is essen- 
tially a poet, an artist and an orator. He is as 
well a teacher. He demonstrated a wealth of 
literary knowledge and had a happy way of 
phrasing that carried conviction with informa- 
tion, 

Other speakers from outside the state were: 
Dr. E. W. Chubb, dean of Ohio University, who 
laid special emphasis upon the literary values 
in our educational life. Dr. Eugene Davenport, 
dean of the College of Agriculture, University 

Illinois, recognized as one of the leading 
authorities on all phases of agricultural work, 
farm mechanics and the like. Dr. Ross L. Finney, 


Te speakers from Eastern States, four from 


College of Education, University of Minnesota, 
gave a most enlightening address on education 
of girls, with particular reference to the col- 
lege woman; Dr. Dayton C. Miller of Case 
School of Applied Science, Cleveland, is a phy- 
sicist of national reputation, and brought a 
message scientific in character; Dr, W. T. Root 
of the University of Pittsburgh showed the 
psychological influences in education; Prof. C. 
E. Sargent of the State Agricultural College, 
Colorado, a specialist in rural life, spoke on 
rural leadership and community building; Dr. 
Frederick W. Roman of New York University 
gave a series of lectures on sociological topics 
and especially with reference to European 
conditions. These lecture classes were well 
received. Dr. Augustus O. Thomas, Commis- 
sioner of Education for Maine, who is doing so 
much to develop the World Federation of Edu- 
cation Associations, spoke with special refer- 
ence to national and world problems. Other 
local and state speakers were heard with profit. 

In addition to the “solids” that were given 
at general and section meetings, there were 
numerous conferences, excursions, luncheons 
and banquets. The Oral Arts Association pre- 
pared for the teachers a number of entertain- 
ments and special features. There were ban- 
quets of the Los Angeles Chapter, American 
Association of Teachers of Spanish; the Associ- 
ation of School Secretaries and Business Man- 
agers of Southern California; California Home 
Economics Association; California Scholarship 
Federation; the English Section, Kindergarten- 
Primary Section Library Section, Music Section, 
Commercial Section, Physical Education Section; 
Phi Lamda Pi; the School Help Department Sec- 
tion; School Supervisorsr’ Association of South- 
ern California; Southern California Football 
Officials’ Association; Santa Barbara State 
Teachers’ College Alumni; Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University Alumni; School Woman's 
Time to Time Club; Schoolmasters’ Club of 
Southern California. 


CITY SESSIONS 


Los Angeles County teachers had a special 
Institute session Wednesday, December 19. Los 
Angeles City held sessions for three days, De- 
cember 17, 18, 19. At the city sessions special 
attention was given to a variety of lecture 
series, including one on sound by Dr. Miller, 
one on literature by Dr. Morris Browne, one on 
geography and history relationships by Dr. 
Frederick Monsen, one on social and political 
problems by Dr. Roman, and a fifth on the prob- 
lems of adoleScence by Dr. Miriam Van Waters. 

At the business session of the Southern Sec- 
tion held on Thursday afternoon, a number of 
reports were offered, including a report of the 
secretary and of the treasurer. President Mark 
Keppel of the Council of Education reported 
upon the work of the state body, particularly 
with reference to legislation and the results of 
the budget fight. The report ef the election 
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board showed that Superintendent Paul E. 
Stewart of Santa Barbara had been chosen as 
president of the Southern Section for the year 
1924. 


A considerable body of resolutions was pre- 
sented and adopted. These advocated (1) a 
more effective law governing the registration 
of minors, (2) an increased allotment for the 
teachers’ retirement salary to $720 per year, 
(3) the creation of a Department of Education 
with a Secretary in the President’s Cabinet, (4) 
suitable buildings and campus for University 
of California, Southern branch; (5) a more 
strict and general enforcement of law, (6) full- 
time schooling for pupils between 16 and 18 years 
of age or until they are successfully employed, 
(7) sympathy for the Japanese Nation in the 
recent catastrophe, (8) expression of sympathy 
in the recent death of Miss Sara L. Dole, (9) 
expression of appreciation for the life and in- 
spiration of the late Warren G. Harding, (10) 
endorsement of the program of rural super- 
vision as carried on in the state, (11) reappor- 
tionment in the matter of council representa- 
tion, thus to reduce the number of state coun- 
cil members; (12) appreciation of the work of 
the Registration and Placement Bureau. 


In addition the following resolutions were 
adopted: We commend most highly the work of 
the Committee of Eleven which investigated 
the Grand Jury report of school expenses for 
the County of Los Angeles for 1922-23. This 
committee found that instead of expenditures 
of $58,252,298.26, the actual estimated amount 
spent for all school purposes for the fiscal year 
1922-23 was $41,042,007.05 during that period, an 
error in the Grand Jury report of $17,210,291.21. 
This fact seems to your committee to be of 
greatest importance to every friend of educa- 
tion in the state. 


Mr. Will C. Wood, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, and Mr. Mark Keppel, Super- 
intendent of Schools in Los Angeles County, 
have recently, more than any other individuals, 
borne the brunt of the defense for public edu- 
cation against inimical forces; and have, more- 
over, shown unflinching courage, wisdom and 
vigor in their official positions. It is fitting, 
therefore, that we, the members of the Califor- 
nia Teachers’ Association, Southern Section, 
thoroughly endorse their educational policies 
and further pledge them our continued support 
in these policies. 


We, the members of the California Teachers’ 
Association, Southern Section in convention as- 
sembled, heartily endorse the formation of the 
Teacher-Citizen Friendship League of Los An- 
geles for the purpose of mutual understanding 
and cooperation between the educational and 
citizen groups of the city; this League to be 
composed of all non-sectarian, non-political or- 
ganizations of the city, and individual citizens, 
at a membership fee of 25 cents per year. 


All world progress has come through edu- 
cation. 


We believe it to be in the power of this 
organization, properly functioning, to establish 
such teacher-citizen contact that will ulti- 


mately make of the community a working unit 
for national and then international peace 
through education; and we further strongly 
urge that the several educational communities 
represented in the California Teachers’ Asso. 
ciation, Southern Section, take active steps for 
the immediate formation of branch organiza- 
tions to work jointly for this object. 

The report was submitted through the chair. 
man of the committee, Miss Jeanette Jacobson. 


ARTHUR H. CHAMBERLAIN, 


Final Report of the Committee of Eleven on 
the Investigation of the Los Angeles County 
Grand Jury Concerning the Cost of the 
Public Schools. 

EMBERS of the Board of Supervisors: 
Gentlemen—On January 29, 1923, a com- 
mittee of eleven, appointed by Superintendent 

Mark Keppel in compliance with a resolution 

passed by the Los Angeles County Teachers’ 

Institute, December 21, 1922, met your Honor- 

able Board to report its findings concerning the 

cost of the public schools of Los Angeles 

County during the fiscal year 1922-1923. The 

occasion of the resolution referred to and the 

appointment of the committee was the state- 
ments concerning the cost of the County Schools 
for the year 1922-1923, made by the County 

Grand Jury in its December report, a copy of 

which follows: 


“County Superintendent of Schools—Your 
committee would like to furnish you the 
following figures, obtained from the Audi- 
tor’s office, without comment except to say 
that if we can get a general discussion of 
the situation in the public press it will be 


enlightening, and probably result in some 
good: 


Average 
Year Expense Attendance 
BPUOSED.. 6 500 $ 9,515,788.85 107,405 
hat 13,239,963.02 
SPSOWEL 6s. oss 20,276,023.17 
USSi=2a sos sx 28,277,469.21 171,369 
1038-88... 2 < 52,595,738.38 
Increase in attendance 1921-22 over 
PPRET EG a sits: ih oamk: 1 calek Chae an eles 60% 
Increase in expenses 1922-23 over 
RRR ORGGG bionic S54 aoe Oe 600% 


This does not include $5,657,559.88 for in- 
terest and bond redemption, which makes a 
total of $58,252,298.26 appropriated for this 
year.” 

The Grand Jury’s report that $58,252,298.26 
would be expended in the year 1922-23 was 
startling to those who direct school expendi- 
tures. Now that the real facts are known, the 
committee takes pleasure in submitting them. 

The total school expenditures for the year 
1922-23 as reported by the County Auditor are 
here presented: 

Money spent for maintenance 

CUP OUNED 4506: Sieber Deke ek oh $23,416,460.82 
Outlays (sites, buildings and 

OURS i ie SR 11,657,950.95 
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principal paid on bonds.......... 1,024,550.00 

Interest paid on bonds........... 1,941,045.28 

Total «n« madi wat witaden aes wer $41,042,007.05 

We find that the figures given out by the 

Grand Jury were in excess of the actual ex- 
penditures by $17,210,291.21. 


Very respectfully submitted. 
A. R. CLIFTON, Chairman. 
WALTER B. CRANE, Secretary. 
JOHN FRANKLIN WEST 
Oo. C. ALBERTSON 
MARK KEPPEL 
R. D. WHITE 
Cc. A. LANGWORTHY 
G. V. WHALEY 
(MRS.) SUSAN M. DORSEY 
HORACE M. REBOK 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT CALIFORNIA 
TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 
NORTHERN SECTION 


J. D. SWEENEY, Treasurer. 


Receipts 

January 1, 1923, balance on hand...... $1,246.53 
Received during year from Mrs. Minnie 

R. O’Neill, memberships.......... 6,615.00 
Returned from Council of Education 

on expenses of Northern members 60.19 
Joint Institute Fund from thirteen 

COWNGION GE GROTON. 6 i cic tesit ces 1,560.00 

CORRS 63s «eee Fo ates OR Raa oak ee $9,481.72 


Expenditures 
Cost of Sacramento convention, includ- 
ing lectures, expense of Executive 
Committee, printing, postage, etc.. $1,672.76 


Expenses members Northern Council. . 97.38 
Donation to State Council of Education 100.00 
BR. M. Gin ece ss eke aied eens & <6 cee 50.00 
Sierra Educational News............- 4,416.00 
L. P. Farris, N. E, A. expenses, Council 
expenses, postage, phoning, etc.... 129.59 
Minnie R. O’Neill, expenses Council, 
postage, stationery, honorarium, etc. 172.20 
James Ferguson, N. E. A. delegate, etc. 80.10 
S. M. Chaney, expenses Council, etc... 25.26 
E. I. Cook, expenses Council......... 38.25 
J. D. Sweeney, postage, stationery, ete. 15.62 
Duplicate fees, returned.......-.e.eece 9.00 
POR iid 6 HECKER SATE NE ees $6,806.16 


Balance on hand January 1, 1924....*$2,675.56 

*This includes U. S. bond for $500, but not 
accrued interest on same, which has been in- 
vested in War Stamps and Treasury securities, 
and which amounts (maturity value) to $159.05. 
$1,500 of balance is drawing interest from Jan- 
uary 1, 1924, on certificate in Bank of Tehama 
County, 

a = of 


rT IGH School Opportunities in San Fran- 

cisco” is the title of an excellent and 
suggestive eight page bulletin from the Super- 
intendent’s office. Every California city could 
well issue a similar brochure. 


A SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY ON THE 
STATUS OF THE CLASSROOM TEACHER 
AND CLASSROOM TEACHERS 
ORGANIZATIONS 
ALBERT R. LANG 


Year Book, 1923-24, National League of 
Teachers’ Associations 


Bagley, W. C. — Status of the Classroom 
Teacher. Proceedings of National Educa- 
tion Association, 1918, pp. 383-387. 

A plea for a classroom career, and sug- 
gests a distinction between administrative 
matters and educational policies. Urges ade- 
quate preparation of teachers to assume 
responsibilties of educational policies. An- 
alogy of university faculty and the president. 

Brainerd, P- P.—First Step Toward a United 
Organization of Teachers. School and So- 
ciety, 11:217-220, Febr. 21, 1920. 

Relates to affiliations of local, county, 
state and national associations. Gives 
theories of Drs. Russell, Dewey, Suzzallo, 
and State Supt. Wood. 

Brewer, John M.—A prerequisite to Democratic 
Methods in School Administration. School 
and Society, 12:152-159, Sept. 4, 1920. 

Makes a good distinction between policy 
determining and policy executing. 

Coffman, L. D-—The Need for the Substitution 
of Cooperative Type of School Organization 
for the Present. American School Board 
Journal, September 1919: 29-30. 

Shows the need of cooperative planning 
and cooperative organization in school 
affairs. 

Coffman, L. D.—Teachers’ Associations. Pro- 
ceedings of National Education Association, 
1920, pp. 459-465. 

Gives seven reasons why teachers should 
not affiliate with the American Federation 
of Labor, 

Ettinger, W. L.—Democratized School Adminis- 
tration. School and Society, 12:265-272. 
Oct. 2, 1920. 

Discusses the resolutions of the National 
Citizens’ Conference in Education held in 
Washington, D. C., in May, 1920. 

Golling, T. W.—Cooperative Intelligence in City 
School Administration. American School 
Board Journal, 59:29-30, August 1919. 

Emphasizes use of all the brains in the 
community in the administration of the 
schools. 

Horn, P. W-—Team Play Within the System. 
Proceedings of National Educational As- 
sociation, 1913, pp. 116-122. 

Discusses individual efficiency, responsibil- 
ity, cooperation, unity, and self-effacement. 

Hosic, J. F.—The Democratization of Super- 
vision. School and Society, 11:331-336, Mar. 
20, 1920. 

Analyzes the factors involved in demo- 
cratic supervision. 

Hunter, F. M.— Place of Voluntary Teachers’ 
Organizations in School Administration. 


Educational Administration and Supervision, 
6:241-245, 1920. 
Discusses the importance of teachers’ or- 
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ganizations in the administration of the 
schools. 

Knapp, T. J.—Practicing Democracy in School 
Administration. Educational Administra- 
tion and Supervision, 5:463-474, Dec. 1919. 

A good discussion of cooperation and 
democracy. 

MacDonald, D. J.—Democracy in School Ad- 
ministration; Some Fundamental Principles. 
American School Board Journal, 63:31-33, 
119, (1921). 

A good definition of democracy and an 
enumeration of those principles which must 
be operative before democracy can prevail 
in school administrative circles. 


Ortman, E, J-—Teachers’ Councils, Proceedings 
of the National Education Association, 1921, 
pp. 293-301. 

Discusses organization and aims of exist- 
ing teachers’ councils, the necessary rela- 
tionships in the schools, and the philosophy 
upon which they are based. 

Palmer, J. F.—Importance of the Teacher in the 
School Organization. Elementary School 
Journal, 19:541-544, March 1919. 

Emphasizes our work and cooperation. 

Pearse, C. G.—Principle of School Administra- 
tion. School and Society, 6:123-126, Aug. 4, 
1917. 

Emphasizes the need for good feeling and 
harmony between boards of education and 
the teachers. 

Sears, J. B.—Teacher Participation in Public 
School Administration, American School 
Board Journal, 1921, pp. 29-32, 113, (Oct.) 

States the problem; considers the theo- 
retical basis; reviews the teachers’ council 
as it is now operating in the United States; 
arrives at conclusions, and gives an ex- 
cellent bibliography. 

Snedden, D. — Professional Improvement of 
Teachers and Teaching Through Organiza- 
tion, School and Society, 10:531-539, Nov. 8, 
1919. 

Shows need for teachers to organize and 
have a national federation of their own. 
Spaulding, F. E*—Cooperation in School Ad- 
ministration. School Review, 26:561-575, 

October 1918. 

Emphasizes the necessity of securing a 
spirit of objective cooperation. Describes 
the methods in vogue in Minneapolis and 
Cleveland. 

Updegraff, H.—Administrative Cooperation in 
the Making of Courses of Study in Ele- 
mentary Schools. Proceedings of the Na- 
tional Education Association, 1919, pp. 675- 
739. 

A report of the committee on superin- 
tendent’s problems. 

Updegraff, H.—Participation of Teachers in 
School Management. Educational Review, 
60:52-61, June 1920. Also in Proceedings of 
the National Education Association, 1920; 
Pp. 180-184. 

Excellent discussion of the cause, status, 
factors to consider, and methods of study- 
ing the problem. 

Updegraff, H.—Participation of Teachers in 
School Management. Proceedings of the 
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National Education Association, 192) 
284-293. 

A thorough discussion of the general prip. 
ciples of teacher participation in school ag. 
ministration. 

Updegraff, H.—Report of the Committee on Par. 
ticipation of Teachers in School Manage. 
ment, Elementary School Journal, 22:783-733 
June 1922. 

The fourth report of the committee op 
superintendents’ problems of the N. E. 4 
states that teacher participation organiza- 
tions are here to stay, that they are per. 
forming a variety of functions, are various- 
ly constituted, are often poorly adapted to 
functions performed. Points out the need 
for clearer understanding of aim and for 
criteria for judging. 

Wilson, H. B.—Participation of the Teaching 
Staff in School Administration. Proceed- 
ings of the National Education Association, 
1920, pp. 176-178. 

Emphasizes constructive leadership and 
cooperation. 

Wood, Will C.—New Occasions and New Duties. 
School and Society, 10:621-632, Nov. 23, 
1919. 

Discusses participation, supervision, lead- 
ership and new opportunities. 


» Pp. 


EDUCATIONAL PERIODICALS OF 
CALIFORNIA: A Check List 


Preliminary Draft 
VAUGHAN MacCAUGHEY 


IERRA EDUCATIONAL NEWS 
Published by the California Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. Also official organ of the Califor- 
nia Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher 
Associations. $2.00 per year. Copy, 20 cents. 
Current year is Vol. 20. Managing editor, 
Arthur H. Chamberlain; associate editor, 
Vaughan MacCaughey. Office, 933 Phelan 
Building, San Francisco. 


(BERKELEY) SUPERINTENDENTS’ BULLETIN 
Issued throughout the school year. Mimeo- 
graphed sheets. H. B. Wilson, Supt. 

CALIFORNIA MONTHLY 
Published by the University of California 
Alumni Association. Current year, Vol. 17. 
$3.00 per year. Robert Sibley, editor. 
Berkeley. 

CALIFORNIA NEWS 
Issued monthly by the California School for 
the Deaf. Current year, Vol. 39. William 
A. Caldwell, editor. 

COMMERCE JOURNAL 
Published bi-monthly by School of Com- 
merce and Business Administration, Univer- 
sity of Southern California. Current year, 
Vol. 4. $2.50 per year. Copy, 30 cents. 
Rockwell Dennis Hunt, editor. 

EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH BULLETIN 

(formerly the High School Research Bulletin) 
Los Angeles City Schools. Current year, 
Vol. 3. Published fortnightly by the Board 
of Education (except July and August) for 

. the educational workers of Los Angeles. 
Arleigh C. Griffin, editor. 611 Braun Build- 
ing, Pico and Main Streets, Los Angeles. 

JOURNAL OF DELINQUENCY 4 
Issued quarterly. Harold J. Williams, editor. 

LOS ANGELES CITY TEACHERS’ CLUB BUIL- 

LETIN 
Published monthly as a convenient means 
of communication between the Board of 
Directors and the members. $1.00 per year. 
Current year, Vol. 13. Letta P. Logan, ex- 
ecutive secretary and editor. 202 Trinity 
Building. 
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LOS ANGELES SCHOOL JOURNAL 
Published weekly by the Principals’ Club, 
High School Teachers’ Association, and Sec- 
mndary School Principals’ Club. $2.50 per 
year, Copy, 10 cents. Current year, Vol. 
7. Charles T. Conger, editor. 304 Trinity 
Auditorium Building. 


MODERN LANGUAGE BULLETIN 
Published quarterly by Modern Language 
Association of Southern California. $1.00 
per year. Copy, 35 cents. Current year, 
Vol. 8. George W. H. Shield, managing 
editor. 1240 South Main Street, Los Angeles. 
NATURE-STUDY BULLETIN 
Published by the Long Beach City Schools. 
Current year, Vol. 4. Monthly. L. W. 
Welch, editor. 


OAKLAND SCHOOL WOMEN’S CLUB, BULLE- 
TIN 

Published monthly. 50 cents per year. Copy, 
10 cents. Current year is Vol. 6. Editors- 
in-chief: Marguerite Vineyard and Louise 
Lisbon, 308 Bacon Building. Publication 
temporarily suspended. 

(OAKLAND) SUPERINTENDENT’S BULLETIN 
Issued weekly by the Superintendent. Cur- 
rent year, Vol 4. City Hall, Oakland. Fred 
M. Hunter, Supt. 

PASADENA SCHOOL BULLETIN 
Issued by the Pasadena Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. Current year, Vol. 2. Elisabeth J. 
Harkness, chairman Editorial Commitee. 
Pasadena High School. 

POMONA COLLEGE QUARTERLY MAGAZINE 
Devoted to the interests of Pomona College 
and Alumni. Published by Pomona College, 
Claremont, Cal. 50 cents per year. Copy, 
25 cents. Four issues per year—October, 
January, March, June. Current year is Vol. 
12. Editor-in-chief, Milton E. Churchill. 

SAN FRANCISCO GRADE TEACHERS’ ASSO- 

CIATION BULLETIN 
Published monthly except July and August. 
Current year, Vol. 7. Louisa McDermott, 
editor. 335 Kearney Street. 

ia oo SUPERINTENDENT’S BUL- 
Issued throughout the school year, once a 
week or oftener. Mimeographed sheets. J. 
M. Gwinn, Supt. 

SPOKESMAN (of the University of California 

Extension Division) 
A journal devoted to the interests of adult 
education. Published monthly by the Uni- 
versity. Current year, Vol. 2. L. J. Rich- 
ardson, director. 

UNIVERSITY HIGH SCHOOL JOURNAL 
A quarterly published by the University 
High School, Oakland. Editor, Robert E. 


Brownless; associates: Harold H. Cozens, 
Sarah M. Sturtevant. $1.00 per year. Copy, 
50 cents. Current year, Vol. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA Division of Ve- 
cational Education 

Part-time News Notes. No. 1-8, 1920. 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, EDUCATION 
Issued by the University Press, Berkeley. 
The separate numbers of the several vol- 
umes appear at irregular intervals and 
contain the results of special research and 
investigation conducted by or under the 
direction of members of the faculty. Five 
volumes issued. 1893-. 

WESTERN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
Harr Wagner Publishing Co. Monthly. 12 
mos. $1.50 per year. Copy, 15 cents. Cur- 
rent year is Vol. 29. Harr Wagner, editor. 
149 New Montgomery Street, San Francisco. 


HE National Conference on Illiteracy re- 
cently held in Washington, D. C., was a 
ereat success. The terrible blot of illiteracy 


in our American life was vividly portrayed. 
Especially notable is the interest which the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs is ac- 
tively manifesting. 


TEACHERS’ SELF-RATING PLAN 
To Help Teachers Discover Themselves— 
Prepared by a Committee of the Southern 
Section, C. T. A. 
PERSONALITY: 


1. What have I done, and when, to show 
that I am 


good-humored not over serious 
spirited not apathetic 
sympathetic not unsympathetic 
self-controlled not irritable 
tactful not blundering 
cooperative not antagonistic 
resourceful not dependent 
vigorous not weak 
systematic and not slipshod or 

thorough disorderly 
persuasive and 

convincing 


able to bring out not intolerant 
timid pupils 


able to keep order 


punctual 

deliberate and just in judgments 

2. Have I 

a well-groomed not extreme 
appearance 


well controlled and 
modulated voice 
good diction 
moral fitness 
B. The Recitation: 
1. What do I do to make pupils 
interested 
independent 
think and not guess 
energetic 
cooperative 
come for advice and conference 
2. Considerations on questioning ability: 
a. In asking questions, are my questions 
framed for 
getting facts 
suggesting answers 
answers by “Yes” or “No” 
Are they 
definite 
confined to textbook 
adapted to pupils’ understanding 
b. Do my questions 
stimulate interest 
require independent thinking 
stimulate resourcefulness 
stimulate cooperation of pupils 
fix essentials 
require pupils to organize material 
draw on children’s experience 
clear up difficulties 
make practical application 
differentiate between essentials and non- 
essentials 
associate lessons with pastand future work 
develop next lesson 
stimulate initiative 
help pupils reason about disciplinary mat- 
ters 
3. Do I use praise as well as adverse criti- 
cism 


not weak or rasping 
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Do my pupils react fluently and in good 
sentences 
Cc. Social Qualities: 

1. What have I done to show that I am 
a leader, not a boss 
cooperating with other teachers 
loyal to the administration 
helping to put my school on the map 
upbuilding the moral sense of pupils 
aiding the community in a civic way 
shouldering responsibility for my own acts 
keeping in touch with pupils’ home con- 

ditions 
developing good citizenship 
training pupils in common courtesies 
D. Professional. Growth: 

What professional reading am I doing? 

What extension courses and summer courses 
have I taken recently? 

What experiments in new methods of teach- 
ing am I making? 

What have I done to show cooperation with 
investigational work in which other 
schools participate? 

Do I study child psychology? 

Am I a better teacher than I was last year— 
technique and inspiration? 

E. Health: 

Do I understand the principles of ventilation 
and use them? 

Do I endeavor to secure good janitor service? 

Do I observe the posture of pupils and sug- 
gest improvements? 

Do I expect pupils to properly care for their 
teeth, eyes, hands, etc.? 

Do I send pupils with speech defects to spe- 
cial classes for cure, or help them myself? 

In a general way, can I recognize symptoms 
of disease? 

Do I keep myself in the best possible physical 
condition, that I may function better as a 
teacher? 

F. Do I get complete and accurate’ reports 
promptly to office? 

G. What permanent effects from my teaching 
will manifest themselves in years to come? 

I rate my self fair good excellent 


Note to Teachers 

This is not planned as. a rating sheet to be 
handed to supervisors and principals. Its pur- 
pose is that of self-checking—self-study—look- 
ing toward rendering better service. It is not 
a device to boost one’s rating in the salary 
schedule, unless through larger efficiency as a 
teacher. It is a good device for taking stock of 
one’s self and as such should be welcomed by 
teachers. 


The committee wishes to report that this is 
not the work of the committee alone, but of 
the committee and thirty-three hundred teach- 
ers who have offered valuable suggestions. It 
is really the work of teachers, as any self-rating 
scheme should be. 


Naturally the suggestions in this rating plan 
are not all inclusive. However, they cover 
enough of the most important qualities of a 
good teacher to make it a worth-while scheme 
for self measurement. 


Some teachers have objected to any plan of 
measurement or estimate of self. The commit- 
tee feels that such teachers have not been in 
touch with modern educational movements. 

The objection has been made that self-satis- 
fied teachers will overestimate and modest 
teachers underestimate themselves. No doubt 
this will be true. We have all met teachers of 
both kinds. The rating plan may help to a 
proper self-rating. 


It has been suggested by many teachers that 
they desire to keep a copy of this rating plan 
on their desks to check up on their advance- 
ment in their professional work. It can well 
be so used. The success of the plan will depend 
upon the use teachers make of it. 

See also Sierra, Vol. 19, No. 1, January 1923, 
pp. 24-25, Council Committee report on “Means 
for Properly Measuring the Abilities and Ca- 
pacities of Teachers.” 

Committee: 
A. R. CLIFTON, Chairman, Monrovia. 
ADELINE B. NEWCOMB, Los Angeles. 
LEVA HANDY, Long Beach. 
ISABELLE KLUGEL, San Diego. 
MARY I. NEWBY, Pasadena, 
HENRY G. CLEMENT, Redlands. 


World Federation of Educational Associations 
Constitution 
HEREAS: Educational aims are universal, 
there should be devised some suitable and 

effective means to bring into closer coordina- 
tion the various agencies which have to do with 
education throughout the world and to bring 
the 5,000,000 teachers into more fruitful and 
sympathetic relations with one another, there- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That this conference form a perma- 
nent Federation of Educational Associations 
and that a temporary Constitution be adopted 
as follows: 

Article 1. Name 

Section 1. The name of this organiaztion 
shall be the World Federation of Educational 
Associations. 

Article 2. Object 

Section 1. The object of this Federation shall 
be to secure international cooperation in educa- 
tional enterprises, to foster the dissemination 
of information concerning education in all its 
forms among nations and peoples, to cultivate 
international good will and to promote the in- 
terests of peace throughout the world. 


Article 3. Membership 

Section 1. The following organizations shall 
be entitled to membership in this Federation: 

(a) Any nation-wide organization of educa- 
tors which shall be recognized as such by the 
executive authority hereinafter mentioned. 

(b) Any organization of educators in a coun- 
try not at present possessing a nation-wide or- 
ganization, which shall make application for 
membership to the executive authority of this 
Federation and whose application shall be ap- 
proved by said executive authority. 


(Continued on page 132) 
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CALIFORNIA COUNCIL OF EDUCATION 


Minutes of December Meeting 


HE Council of Education of the California 
Trenelaale Association convened on Saturday, 
December 15. The meeting was called to order 
by President Keppel at 9:30 o’clock in Room 
104 of the Grand Avenue School, Eighth and 
Grand, Los Angeles. Roll call by the Executive 
Secretary disclosed the presence of the following 
members:— 


Bay Section: A. J. Cloud, E. Morris Cox, A. 
G. Elmore, E. G. Gridley, Fred M,. Hunter, Bruce 
Painter, May C. Wade, H. B. Wilson. 


Central Section: S. J. Brainard, Delbert Brun- 
ton, Wm. John Cooper, Miss M. L. Richmond, 
Robert J. Teall. 


Central Coast Section: Catherine U. Gray, T. 
S, MacQuiddy, Cecil M. Davis. 

Northern Section: E. I. Cook, L. P. Farris, 
Mrs. Minnie R. O’Neil. 


North Coast Section: Shirley Perry. 


Southern Section: C, E. Akers, George E. Bet- 
tinger, George C. Bush, A. R. Clifton, W. B. 
Crane, J. A. Cranston, Wm. P. Dunlevy, Isabella 
Hilditch, Merton E. Hill, C. Ray Holbrook, F. E. 
Howard, Ida C. Iverson, H. C. Johnson, Mrs. 
Eugenia West Jones, Mark Keppel, Ira C. 
Landis, A. S. Pope, H. M. Rebok, A. P. Shibley, 
W. L. Stephens, F. L. Thurston, A. F. Vandegrift, 
J. F. West, Guy V. Whaley, R. D. White. 


Several new members sat for the first time 
with the Council. These were Miss Gray, Miss 
Perry and Mr, Holbrook, all of whom rose to a 
word of greeting. Communications were read 
from some of the absent members who found 
they were unable to attend. The President 
noted that since our last meeting, we have lost, 
through death, Miss Sara L. Dole of the Southern 
Section and Miss Winifred Wear of the Central 
Section. The members of the Council rose and 
stood silently in memory of our former members 
and associates. 


The minutes of the annual meeting of April 
14, 1923, were, on motion, approved as appearing 
on page 326 of the June issue of the Sierra 
Educational News. 


PRESIDENT’S REPORT 


President Keppel presented before the Council 
a statement as to the crisis now confronting 
education in California. He gave a resume of 
the conditions underlying the present situation 
and pointed out the dangers from the reaction- 
ary elements. Especially did he emphasize the 
fact that those who, making much of the great 
and growing expenditure for public education, 
are speaking in general terms rather than in 
relative relationships. He voiced the convic- 
tion that the general public is much more ready 
to believe statements issuing from fiscal ex- 
perts and those in charge of funds and ex- 
penditures than from others, however well quali- 
fied the latter may be. Until the people can be 
made aware of the financial truth of the situa- 
tion, they will be in the dark as to how to act. 
President Keppel advocated the establishment 


by the California Teachers’ Association of a 
Bureau of Fiscal Facts, in line with former dis- 
cussions in our body as to the need for a 
financial expert and certified public accountant 
to serve in the office of the California Teachers’ 
Association. Such fiscal expert could carry on 
a study of the costs of education throughout the 
schools, the facts to be published in news- 
papers and in the Sierra Educational News, thus 
building up a mass of fiscal facts that are 
incontrovertible. He further brought out that 
in connection with the financial bureau, there 
should be installed a press bureau. Inadequate 
funds to carry on our work has prevented, thus 
far, the organization of a complete press serv- 
ice. With the facts gathered and adequate pro- 
vision made for getting them into the public 
press, we may be sure that the public at large 
will waken to the real situation. 


School Needs 


In commenting upon the wastefulness on the 
part of the schools, as alleged by the administra- 
tion at Sacramento, Mr. Keppel showed con- 
clusively that instead of extravagance in school 
expenditures being the rule, that there were 
hundreds of schools attempting to carry on 
with inadequate supplies and equipment, — 
schools where a visitor may not find a chair 
even in which to sit unless the teacher’s chair 
is preempted. School boards are reluctant to 
spend money and too often penalize the district 
by withholding moneys that should be spent in 
the interests of education. 


Mr. Keppel reported to the Council something 
of his work as President since the close of the 
Legislature. He had appeared before each of 
the five sections of the Association where meet- 
ings had already been held this fall, speaking 
before the general assembly in each instance, 
thus carrying to every teacher in the state out- 
side of southern California, where the meeting 
had not yet been held, the message of the budget 
and the California program in education. 


Mr. Keppel spoke of the development of the 
Association from a business standpoint during 
the past year and the fact that the advertising 
policy developed by the secretary’s office was 
beginning to bear legitimate fruit. He expressed 
the hope that there would be more readers for 
the magazine as time went on and gave em- 
phasis to the thought that to be most readable, 
an educational magazine must carry a good deal 
of live material and be made attractive. “A 
great deal of valuable material in the magazine,” 
said Mr. Keppel, “is going to waste because the 
people to whom the magazine goes will not read 
it.” He spoke further of the work of the Place- 
ment Bureau and of the service performed. The 
whole question of the commission to be paid 
by teachers is now before the court, decision 
not yet having been reached as to the validity 
of recent legislative acts bearing upon this 
matter. 
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Supreme Court Decisions 


The supreme court has recently rendered cer- 
tain decisions that relate to the conduct and 
perpetuity of the school system of the state. 
Mr. Keppel reviewed the situation, showing that 
there arose need for intervention in these cases 
on the part of the California Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. It seemed necessary to retain legal serv- 
ices. The president and secretary, therefore 
undertook to guarantee the payment for such 
service, our budget not providing for this 
emergency. Lawyers were retained to act as 
friends of the court. In the end, briefs sub- 
mitted by our attorneys were used very freely 
by the supreme court in handing down their 
decisions, in all of which decisions with one 
exception, the findings were in the interests of 
the schools of California and not the reverse 
as has frequently been stated. A plan was then 
developed to go to certain teachers and or- 
ganizations for financial assistance in the 
emergency. It is gratifying to note that the 
decisions rendered by the supreme court guar- 
antee the perpetuity of our Amendment 16 and 
thus preserve the principle of educational op- 
portunity in California. 


The president spoke of the situation regard- 
ing the visiting teacher and the case of Churley 
vs. Richmond in the superior court of Butte 
County. Mr. Churley sued for his salary. Su- 
perior Judge Gregory held first that the county 
superintendent of schools is without power to 
fix the salary or to pay it because the power 
which he is exercising is a delegated power, 
delegated by the Legislature and the Legisla- 
ture is without power to delegate authority. 
This brings up a statutory question which seri- 
ously concerns the California Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. The president expressed the belief that 
the appellate court would render decision in 
favor of rural supervision. 


In closing his report, President Keppel ap- 
pointed a committee on resolutions in memory 
and in honor of Miss Sara L. Dole and Miss 
Winifred Wear, the committee composed of Miss 
Iverson, Mrs. O’Neil and Mr. Teall. 


Vote of Confidence 


Discussion was indulged in as to the nature 
and character of the publicity matter emanating 
from Sacramento in the interest of the adminis- 
tration and in criticism of the state program 
of education. There was a vote of confidence 
in Mr. Keppel, proposed by Mr. Thurston, as an 
expression of appreciation for the work that he 
has done during the past months. The motion, 
as put by Secretary Chamberlain, was unanimous 
and followed by vigorous and prolonged ap- 
plause. Mr. Keppel, at this point, had a word 
of appreciation for Superintendent Wood and 
his gallant fight. Mr. Cox brought out the fact 
that the president of the association, through 
his stand on Amendment 16 and in other ways, 
had drawn the unfavorable criticism of influen- 
tial interests and grand juries and that this 
should be appreciated. 


COMMITTEE REPORTS 


Committee on Grading and the Promotion of 
Pupils. 


Mr. W. T. Helms, Chairman, reported through 
Mr. Cox. The report appears elsewhere in this 
issue. 

Committee on Improvement of Teachers in 
the Profession. Mr. H. B. Wilson, Chairman. 
Mr. Wilson reported progress and asked for a 
continuance, which was granted. 


Chairman Merton E. Hill of the Committee 
on Junior Colleges, which committee made an 
important report last April, reported briefly in 
continuance. Report printed in this issue. 

At this point, Mrs. Jones reported the results 
of a recent conference on kindergarten matters 
held at Fresno and the organization of a State 
Kindergarten Association. 


School Finance 


The Committee on Financial Systems, Fred 
M. Hunter, Chairman, reported. This committee 
was appointed originally to conduct an investi- 
gation and make a report of taxation systems 
in the various states and to submit some plan 
whereby our taxation system in California 
could be made more adequate and look toward 
an intensive and defensive program. Mr. 
Hunter said, in presenting the report which is 
published elsewhere in this issue, that the com- 
mittee had set itself the task to submit facts, 
most of which are already familiar to our mem- 
bers. The American people believe in a system 
of public education locally. Often this belief 
is carried to the extent of prejudice. Very fre- 
quently this attitude results in harm rather 
than benefit to the schools. While education is 
a local problem, it is, as well, a state and 
national problem. 


At this point Superintendent Wood was called 
upon and was greeted enthusiastically. ‘From 
the applause that has been given Mr. Keppel 
and myself,” said Mr. Wood, “I am very happy 
to be here and to speak again to the Council 
of Education. I know that whatever I say to- 
day should be presented with an appreciation 
of the splendid attitude of the teachers of Cali- 
fornia toward the education office and toward 
the cause which we have been promoting in 
Sacramento during the past year. Never in the 
history of education, I think, has there been 
such a splendid attitude as has been displayed 
by the teachers this year.” Mr. Wood received 
additional applause when he said he stood not 
as a whipped man but as on the road to victory. 
He approved the stand of the California Teach- 
ers’ Association regarding Amendment 16 and 
the securing of counsel to act as a friend of the 
Court. He pointed out that if Amendment 16 
were repealed, taxes in certain counties would 
be largely increased. Between fifty and sixty 
instructors in the various teachers’ colleges 
have been lost on account of reduction in bud- 
get appropriations, but through ¢areful work 
and through reorganization of his own office 
force, Mr. Wood has been able to continue his 
work. He advised that there be a study made 
of the tenure law and of the matter of rural 
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supervision now before the superior court in 
Butte County. He advised that a committee 
enter into a study of the whole tax problem in 
relation to education. Retirement salary law 
should have attention. He gloried in the fact 
that there were many organizations in Califor- 
nia that were interested in education and spoke 
of the great work done by Mark Keppel, as 
president of the California Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, 


Retirement Salary 


President ‘Keppel noted that nothing the 
Governor had done had given him more concern 
than the attack made upon the retirement sal- 
ary act. He gave expression to the belief that 
the law, unchanged from the present, would at 
the end of a sixty-year period, through the 
invested funds, carry all the burden. 


Mr. Hunter, in referring to the recommenda- 


tion of President Keppel as to employment of a 
fiscal expert, asked if the Board of Directors 
would put such a plan into operation. The 


president replied that the new budget would 
have to be made by the new board in April and 
suggested that the Council go on record in the 
matter, if it favored the measure, as one of 
the most needed and effectual for the future. 
Mr. Hunter moved that the Council instruct 
the president and executive officers to proceed 
to outline a plan whereby the recommendation 
of the president may be carried into effect. 
Motion carried. 


Mr. Whaley moved that the chair appoint a 
committee to carry out the recommendation of 
Mr. Wood to the effect that we seek the state- 
wide cooperation and close affiliation with vari- 
ous organizations in California. Motion carried. 
It was the thought of Mr. Whaley that this 
committee, to be most effective, should be a 
large committee. 


The chair appointed as this committee on 
Methods of Cooperation with Laymens’ Organ- 
izations, Bruce H. Painter, May C. Wade, Wm. 
John Cooper, Cecil Davis, L. P. Farris, Geo. C. 
Jensen, Geo. C. Bush, Ida C. Iverson and Isa- 
bella Hilditch, 


Mr. Cox moved that there be a committee ap- 
pointed to make a study of the proper duties 
and functions of the administrative authorities 
of the state public school system. Motion 
unanimously carried. 


Announcements were made by President Crane 
of the Southern Section California Teachers’ 
Association. Secretary Chamberlain announced 
that one-half the expenses incident to railroad 
and Pullman fare on the part of Council mem- 
bers would be paid by the central office and 
requested expense accounts submitted. He pre- 
sented a report of moneys that had been col- 
lected on behalf of the budget fight fund. In 
this connection, he again suggested the especial 
need for an emergency fund, as advocated in his 
annual report in 1922. He mentioned the co- 
operation being given by the Parent-Teacher 
Association. 


‘ 


At the afternoon session, the Committee on 
Local Teachers’ Organizations, through Chair- 


man Ira C. Landis, asked that the committee be 
continued to report at the next meeting. 


Teachers’ Ethics 


Miss May C. Wade, as Chairman of Com- 
mittee on Professional Codes of Ethics for 
Teachers reported, the report being published in 
full elsewhere in this issue. This report called 
forth extended comment and discussion. It was 
characterized as an epoch-making document. 
Speakers stated that the report was unquestion- 
ably the basis for a statement of a far-reaching 
ethical code and that the committee should be 
asked to make at the April meeting what would 
be a permanent contribution. President Keppel 
said there had been many attempts to fix a 
code, but too much ground had been covered 
by most code makers. He advised centering on 
two or three main issues. Mr. Cox suggested 
the advisability of an attempt by the secretary 
to secure a reading of the report on the part 
of every principal, superintendent and teacher 
in the State of California. He suggested that 
the secretary accompany the report with an 
editorial in an endeavor to have the report 
read by every member of the Association. The 
secretary stated that there came to his desk 
more requests for a report on a Code of Ethics 
for Teachers than was received on behalf of 
any other topic and that he was much gratified 
that he now would be able to submit to other 
states copies of the excellent report by Miss 
Wade and her committee. 


In discussing the report further, Mr. Wood 
said that the State Board would like to advise 
with the Council of Education as to the 
standards that have been established for teach- 
ers, whether we should be more liberal in the 
interpretation of those standards. Two and a 
half year’s college work have been required. 
Those from other states have been held to the 
same standard. Experience in teaching has not 
been accepted as making up any part of the 
extra two and a half years required. He asked 
whether in the judgment of the Council the 
time was ripe for advancing these standards, 
or whether there should be more liberal inter- 
pretation thereof. 


Miss Iverson reported that in a number of 
schools where the professional spirit is strong 
that bulletin committees have been established. 
Members of such a committee read the articles 
that appear in the various journals and publica- 
tions. They then post upon a bulletin sugges- 
tions regarding one or another article of merit, 
a number of bulletins carrying, for example, 
information regarding Mr. Heron’s article in 
the November issue of the Sierra Educational 
News. 


Single Salary Schedule 


W. L. Stephens, Chairman of the Committee 
on Salary Schedules, stated that the single sal- 
ary schedule had been adopted in San Diego 
and that the teachers of the Los Angeles schools 
had asked that the single salary schedule be 
instituted in that city. 


Chairman Johnson of the Committee on Moral 
and Religious Education, stated that the report 
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made by the committee last April was sent to 
the State Legislature, but the provisions of the 
report failed to be enacted into law. The chair- 
man felt, therefore, that nothing could be done 
until the next meeting of the Legislature. Mr. 
Keppel announced that the bill referred to by 
Mr. Johnson had passed the assembly and failed 
by one or two votes in the senate. This in- 
dicated a serious movement throughout the 
state. Mr. Keppel was not convinced that the 
Council of Education was the proper body to 
sponsor such movement, suggesting that the 
initiative should come from others. He be- 
lieved, however, that the committee should con- 
tinue so that any bill that was proposed might 
be workable from the school standpoint and 
that any bill passed should not be detrimental 
to the educational interests. Mr. Wood con- 
curred in the belief that the proposal for any 
legislative act looking toward religious instruc- 
tion should come from others than the Council, 
but that a committee should be active in watch- 
ing progress. 


Teacher's Capacities 


Chairman West of the Committee on Measur- 
ing Abilities and Capacities of Teachers, re- 
ported progress over what had been set forth 
at the meeting last year. Departments of re- 
search were assisting, but there was consider- 
able difficulty encountered. 


Mr. Keppel, as Chairman of the Committee on 
Legislation, mentioned among pressing needs, 


the question of buildings for school employes. 
A bill of this nature has passed the Legislature 


on four different occasions, but has never re- 
ceived the Governor’s signature. There is great 
need for provision to properly house school em- 
ployes. The chairman also opened the question 
as to whether the time is ripe for the Council of 
Education to submit one or two constitutional 
amendments dealing with the handling of in- 
surance by the state and the construction of 
school buildings by day’s work. Many districts, 
he said, were spending much more in school con- 
struction than was necessary, the work being 
handled through contract. He felt sure adjust- 
ment could be had through a circulation of the 
initiative, but did not know whether this was 
the time to act. A new registration of voters 
is in course of preparation. 


Mr. Keppel spoke further as to the teachers’ 
retirement salary law and the excellent condi- 
tion of the fund, also as to the ease with which 
fees from teachers are collected. He thought 
that the superintendents would have to con- 
sider seriously the matter of paying substitute 
teachers. “Some day,” said Mr. Keppel, “all 
teachers’ salaries must be so arranged that there 
will be no worry on the part of the teacher with 
regard to the retirement salary. All salary 
schedules will provide that the December salary 
and the May or June salary shall be $6.00 
larger than the other monthly salary of the 
year.” 
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Propaganda 


Mr. West expressed the opinion that any jp. 
itiative matter submitted should include the 
question of cafeterias and the salary of the 
superintendent. Mr, Wood characterized certajp 
articles sent out by the administration as prop. 
aganda. There is a shortage of text books ang 
the statement is made by the Governor that 
if such shortage exists, that Superintendent 
Wood is responsible therefor. People must be 
led to know that any such shortage is dye 
entirely to the cutting of budgets by the ag- 
ministration. If moneys, now in the treasury, 
are used for supplying books of one kind, then 
there will be no books of another kind. 

The secretary suggested that Mr. Dunlevy, as 
State Director of the N. E. A. for California, 
make statement as to plans now in progress 
for the development of N. E. A. memberships 
and of securing a large attendance at the meet- 
ing next summer at Washington. Mr. Dunlevy 
spoke of the communications he is sending out 
and of those that are coming from the office 
of Secretary Crabtree. ‘The fee of $2.00,” said 
Mr. Dunlevy, “is a minor matter. All that needs 
to be done is to draw to the attention of teach- 
ers the great value of the N. E. A. and their 
support will be had.” 


Council adjourned. 


ARTHUR H. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Executive Secretary. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS MEETING 


HE Board of Directors of the California 
Council of Education was called together for 
a luncheon conference at Los Angeles, at 12:30 
P. M., December 15, 1923, with President Mark 
Keppel presiding. Roll call by the secretary 
disclosed the presence of the following members: 


A. J. Cloud, Wm, John Cooper, E. Morris Cox, 
Cecil M. Davis, L. P. Farris, Mrs. Eugenia West 
Jones, Mark Keppel, W. L. Stephen. Mr. Geo. 
Cc. Jensen was unavoidably absent. 


The minutes of the meeting of April last were 
approved as printed in the May, 1923 issue of 
the Sierra Educational News. The secretary 
brought before the board the need for a re- 
organization of committees of the Council, the 
matter having been previously presented and 
discussed at an earlier session, both of the Board 
of Directors and Council of Education. At that 
time a committee had been named to act with 
the president and secretary in considering such 
reorganization. President Keppel and Secretary 
Chamberlain were asked to confer still further 
on the whole matter of organization and re- 
organization and present any suggestions at the 
annual meeting in April. It was determined 
that no new committees other than provided 
for at the Council meeting should be appointed 
at this time. 


Apropos of the most excellent reports made at 
the morning session of the Council, the secre- 
tary renewed his suggestion that all Council 
reports should be printed and in the hands of 
Council members previous to the meeting at 
which they were presented and discussed. Since 
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these reports appear in printed form in the 
sierra Educational News, the cost is no greater 
to have them set into type before the meeting 
and reprints made. If committee chairmen file 
their reports with the secretary two weeks pre- 
vious to the meeting, these reprints can be made 
and placed back into the hands of members of 
the Council which will enable discussions to be 
carried on intelligently and scientifically. The 
suggestion met with the full approval of the 
members of the board and motion was carried 
unanimously to print the reports previous to 
the meeting, the secretary being requested to 
notify committee chairmen that there might be 
no misunderstanding in the matter. 


Fiscal Expert Proposed 


On the question of securing a fiscal expert 
to make investigations and researches on school 
costs and other like matters, and a press 
bureau to disseminate information, President 


Keppel estimated an amount of $6,000 a year 
as necessary. Various plans were proposed 
with suggestions of cooperation with other or- 


ganizations, the matter being left in the hands 
of the president and secretary for investigation 
and report. 

Fach section of the California Teachers’ As- 
sociation is permitted to work under its own 
by-laws in so far as these do not conflict with 
the constitution of the state body. At present, 
the members of the State Council are chosen 
from one section for a period of one year, in 
another they are chosen for a period of two 
years. Again the term of a Council member 
may, in one section, begin on date of election, 
say in November, while the term of a member 
in another section will begin January 1. These 
are not matters of conflict, but they militate 
against the best results in the state at large, as 
it is dificult to make up committees where the 
membership is not constant, running over a 
given period. The members of the board agreed 
that the best results might be secured if all 
sections work on the plan of the calendar year, 
Council members serving from January 1 to 
December 31. On motion of Mr. Cox, the presi- 
dent and secretary were empowered to investi- 
gate this matter and report as to the advis- 
ability of the terms of members beginning and 
ending at the same time. 


Rural Supervision 


The situation in the state in regard to rural 
supervision or the visiting teacher, as brought 
forth in the case before the superior court in 
Butte County, was taken up. The president 
pointed out the seriousness of the situation and 
how it might affect the California Teachers’ 
Association. On motion, Mr. Cloud was ap- 
pointed to serve with the president and secre- 
tary in making a study of the situation with 
power to act. 


The secretary reported that a number of 
teaching groups, such as teachers’ clubs or 
supervisory associations and also county as- 
sociations, were asking about representation in 
the section or in the state association. Opinion 
was expressed that some plan similar to the one 


in force in the Northern Section might be sug- 
gested for each section, whereby any group or 
organization of teachers having a stated num- 
ber of members and being recognized by the 
section, might have a representative upon the 
section Council, thus giving such group or as- 
sociation representation. The matter of co- 
operating groups was referred to the commit- 
tee of which Mr. Landis is chairman. The meet- 
ing adjourned. 


ARTHUR H. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Executive Secretary. 


SOME FACTS AND FIGURES ON 
EDUCATION 


J. W. FRICKE, President, 
National School Supply Association 


HE Press of the country at the time of school 

openings last autumn showed something of 
the truth on seating shortage in the schools of 
our country. Over twenty per cent of the 
public school enrollment was deprived of proper 
instruction. Some children were actually turned 
away and refused their birth right of Education 
under a supposed enlightened republic. Others 
were poorly accommodated by makeshift plans 
and expedients. The United States has the 
highest percentage of illiteracy among the en- 
lightened nations of the world, Germany, Den- 
mark, Switzerland, the Netherlands, Finland, 
Norway, Sweden, Scotland, England and Wales 
and France, all outranking our own nation. 
The problem of Americanizing the foreign born 
in our midst is ever with us and so far with 
only a partial solution. 

An even greater problem is the extension of 
educational opportunity to the poorly schooled 
adult American who as a body constitutes a 
known menace to the fundamentals of our form 
of government through ignorance and inability 
to understand and appreciate the benefits and 
opportunities of our freedom. In the nation 
there are 185,000 one-teacher rural schools 
alone, most of them and their equipment of 
the “vintage of '49.” 

The problem of acquainting the whole people 
with the necessity for adequate educational 
facilities is the responsibility of every public 
or civic organization in the land as well as the 
first duty of our legislative bodies. The whole 
cost of education of all kinds in this country 
for the last fiscal year was over one billion 
dollars, but surely a nation that spends three 
billion dollars per year for candy and tobacco 
can well afford to spend much more than one- 
third of that amount for education. 


A Warning on Legislation 
The Congress is now in session. Next Janu- 
ary most of the legislatures will begin to 
“grind” out laws. As usual, some of these state 
and national laws will be good, some vicious, 
while most of them will be totally unnecessary 


and serve no useful purpose. It will be a presi- 
dential year, and therefore a political year. 


All good citizens should be “on the job,” not 
only to aid in securing needed legislation but 
to help in disposing of bad bills. 
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[This department comprises brief notes or queries from teachers—concise, helpful personal ex- 
pressions of valuation and judgment, upon local or state educational affairs of general interest.) 


A Legal Case 
oe of some interest to schools maintain- 
ing cafeterias has just been decided by 
Judge Strother, sitting for Judge Murray in the 
Superior Court of Madera County. 

In September, 1922, the trustees of the 
Madera Union High School purchased of the 
Barrett-Hicks Company in Fresno cafeteria 
equipment amounting to approximately $1,100. 
The purchase of this equipment was preceded 
by a resolution of the Board of Trustees de- 
claring the intention of the board to establish 
in the high school a course in Lunchroom Cook- 
ery, and declaring that the cafeteria equipment 
was to be used by the girls in this course for 
a part of their practice work. 


The course in Lunchroom Cookery was estab- 


lished, and the equipment purchased was in 
accordance with this resolution. 
When the warrants issued to the Barrett- 


Hicks Company in payment of the bills for this 
equipment reached the County Auditor of Ma- 
dera County in January, 1923, he refused pay- 
ment of the warrants on the ground that the 
Board of Trustees is without authority to pur- 
chase cafeteria equipment. The Barrett-Hicks 
Company brought a mandamus suit to compel 
the County Auditor to approve the warrants. 
It is that suit which has just been decided in 
favor of the Barrett-Hicks Company. 


Judge Strother affirms the right of the Board 
of Trustees of Madera Union High School Dis- 
trict to purchase cafeteria equipment as they 
have done. 

ROBERT J. TEALL, 


America First 

ace over the list of courses offered 

to the youth of the present day in modern 
city schools, the one clear thought tha® emerges 
from the first confusion wrought by their wide 
range and variety is that now, at last, the 
schools must have attained to every one’s fond- 
est educational dreams. Every child will per- 
force be educated. How can he escape? The 
net is so wide, the mesh so fine, surely no play- 
ful minnow can slip through it, back into the 
pool of ignorance. Behold, here are languages, 
literature, history, sciences, arts, business, vo- 
cations, trades, games—all this with our 
immense modern buildings, fine, up-to-date 
equipment, skilled teachers. Surely every young 
graudate must come forth thoroughly trained 
and equipped for life. Only, sometimes, he 
doesn’t. In spite of it, and under it all, a vale- 
dictorian may hide in his mind an abyss of 
ignorance, undisturbed, unfathomed, undreamed 
of by his elders, startling to them should 


chance reveal it. 


We thought that we knew Cora. She was a 
high-school student, about to finish her fourth 
year. Her mind was already full of the pomps 
and ceremonies of her graduation week; her 
white organdy dress, her Baccalaureate Day 
costume, her class ring, the class picture, the 
class annual, her diploma—for days she had 
talked of it, and we were familiar with all the 
arrangements, as we had been with all her 
school experience for the year. We knew her 
favorites among her studies, her teachers, her 
mates; we had helped her with her trigonom- 
etry, had listened to her naive opinions on eco- 
nomic and historical problems, had lent her 
books from our shelves that she might “make 
up” her English, and we thought that we knew 
her for a conscientious student, rather above 
the average of high school pupils in Texas 
cities. That morning, however, I received a 
shock. 

“I would know you for a Texan, Cora,” I 
observed, as we stood at the kitchen sink, 
amicably washing the breakfast dishes. 


She lifted a questioning gaze. 


“By your speech,” I continued, for our ac- 
quaintance had progressed to such a point that 
I felt that I could dare even a criticism. “You 
said ‘ra-ight smart’ just now, when you meant 
‘a great deal,’ and you always add ‘all’ to the 
pronoun ‘you,’ even in the singular.” 


“Do I?” she smiled good naturedly. (Cora’s 
disposition is angelic.) “I know that it isn’t 
right, and I wish youall—I mean you—would 
tell me when I do it.” 


Then followed a discussion of the languages 
of different countries and the dialects of differ- 
ent sections. 


“What language do the English speak?” 
asked Cora suddenly. “Do they speak English 
too?” 


I stared in open-mouthed amazement. 


“Do the English speak English?” I gasped. 
“Why Cora! Do you mean to say that you 
think they speak a language different from 
ours?” 

“Why yes. Don’t they?” 

“Cora,” I said solemnly, “did you read 
Shakespeare and Milton and other great Eng- 
lish writers, not knowing that they wrote in 
English?” 

“But—I always thought those were transla- 
tions we were reading.” 

“Translations! What language did you think 
they used?” 

“I never thought much about it before. I 
knew we spoke English, but I didn’t know 
any other nation did.” 

Words failed me for a time. 
the dish washing. 


I returned to 
“Cora,” I said a few min- 
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utes later, “you are the most genuine American 
I ever met.” 
The question remains—How did it happen? 
ORPHA BENNET HOBLIT, 
Glendale, California. 


From Modesto 


A‘ the Modesto High School Commencement 
in 1921 the Board of Education, through 
its President, J. W. Guyler, announced that in 


the following September college freshman 
classes would be organized in the high school 
building for those who desired this work. About 
forty students responded, and in October Su- 
perintendent W. E. Faught and Attorney J. M. 
Walthall, representing the Modesto School 
Board, appeared before the State Board of Edu- 
cation in Los Angeles, asking that the Modesto 
Junior College be recognized. The request was 
granted, and the first junior college in Califor- 
nia to be organized under the regional junior 
college plan came into being. 

During the year 1921-22 the junior college 
students were housed in the high school build- 
ing. Some of the work was done by high 
school teachers, while a junior college faculty 
was being selected. The work done was more 
than satisfactory, and the enrollment steadily 
grew until at the opening of the year 1923 it 
was impossible to longer house the two student 
bodies together. However, taxes had been lev- 
ied and a contract let for the first wing of a 
new college building upon a forty-acre campus 
which had been secured. While the building 
was being constructed, classes were held in the 
various church buildings. 


On November 27, last, the building was dedi- 
cated during the Stanislaus County Teachers’ 
Institute. At this time a junior college pro- 
zram was outlined and encouraged by B. M. 
Woods, Dean of the Faculty of the University 
f California, and Will C. Wood, State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction. Following the 
exercises, which were held in the Strand Thea- 
ter, the audience, comprising the local citizens 
and some four hundred teachers, inspected the 
new building, which is built of reinforced con- 
crete, faced with brick, heated with electricity, 
and is modern in every particular. The campus 
is admirably located with an ideal athletic fleld 
and near to the center of the city. 


It is planned that the completed portion shall 
constitute the Science unit of a group of build- 
ings capable of caring for twelve to fifteen hun- 
dred students. W. H. Weeks is the architect. 
Mr. C. §S. Morris, who has for several years 
acted as Assistant Superintendent of Schools 
in Modesto, has been appointed Dean of the 
College, 

The establishment of the junior college 
marks an epoch in California’s educational his- 
tory, whose possibilities are beyond conjecture. 
It is recognized, however, that the Modesto col- 
lege, located in the heart of a thickly populated 
and rich territory, should develop into an insti- 
tution of no small importance in the state. 

W. E. FAUGHT, 
Modesto. 


Why Pupils Fail 
ROM a study of failures made in the high 
school, La Crosse, Wis., it is interesting to 
note the reasons the teachers gave as cause of 
failures: 


Lack of application.................. 49 % 
AI sis siceincictsscarinibstentniinactaibinjain 20 % 
Poor foundation.......................... 16.6% 
Mental tuability.................... &7@ 
Poor general health.................. 4.4% 
ie ec bcdieecncie” SO 
Defective vision........................... 2.4% 
Defective hearing ...................... 4% 


It is significant that in the judgment of the 
teachers less than 12% of all failures were due 
to mental inability, poor health, defective vision 
and hearing, conditions over which the school 
has little control, but that 88% were due to 
other causes such as lack of application, ab- 
sence, laziness and poor preparation, conditions 
over which the school has some control. 

If this judgment is correct and has general 
application, then certainly some waste through 
failure may be eliminated by changing condi- 
tions and practices in the schools. Is it not 
always true that teachers who give attention 
to such elements as home conditions, home 
habits and past records of pupils get better re- 
sults than those who merely spend more time 
on pupils in a formal way? Education is a 
problem of the home and the school, but since 
the average parent gives little attention to 
school matters or to home habits of the chil- 
dren, it is necessary for teachers to take the 
initiative in bringing about cooperative effort. 

May I make four suggestions as means of 
reducing the amount of failure? (1) Student 
conferences to improve,study habits, to clarify 
assignments, to show students how to study 
and to train in note taking. (2) Parent con- 
ferences to impress upon parents the necessity 
for home study, a quiet room, a place and an 
hour for study, good light, good rest at night, 
proper nutrition and exercise. (3) Capacity to 
be gauged by intelligence tests, educational 
tests and past school records. (4) Assignments 
to be variable according to capacity, maximum, 
average and minimum. 

Lastly, teachers must feel their responsibility 
for the pupil’s progress, and must see to it that 
pupils learn as a result of their efforts. Teach- 
ers have the further responsibility of analyzing 
the native ability of each individual in the class 
and of grading him according to a scale based 
upon this ability. 

J. ELWOOD WHERRY, 
Pennsylvania School Journal 


Why Teachers Fail 

OUIS D. HUDDLESTON collected, during the 
summer session of the Indiana University, 

a series of judgments from teachers and admin- 
istrators as to the reasons why teachers fail. 
The reason which is ranked first in importance 
is “Ignorance of the best methods of present- 
ing the subject.” The second reason is “igno- 
rance of subject matter.” In order, following 
these two, are “laxity in administration of rules 
and regulation relating directly to behavior,” 
“insufficient daily preparation,” “lack of interest 
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in the work of teaching,” “defective personality” 
and others. At the bottom of the list are 
“gossiping,” “tardiness,” ‘‘remained too long,” 
and “use of tobacco.” These examples do not 
complete the list, but give the extremes. In the 
middle are “poor health,” “outside interests,” 
and others. 

It is interesting to note that the judgments 
of the superintendents and of the teachers run 
very closely parallel. The superintendents lay 
more stress on daily preparation than do teach- 
ers; the teachers emphasize lack of interest in 
the work of teaching somewhat more than do 
superintendents. 

Perhaps the distribution of emphasis between 
knowledge of methods and knowledge of subject 
matter is not very significant, because both 
items rank high in the list. It is, however, 
noteworthy that the consensus of all who took 
part in the inquiry was in favor of defective 
methods as the most important cause of fail- 
ure. The judgment often expressed in academic 
groups is that subject matter is all important. 
The testimony of practical school people evi- 
dently puts method on a par with subject 
matter.—The Elementary School Journal. 


On Cutting School Budgets 

EFORE we start cutting the school budgets, 

it would be wise, perhaps, to reflect that the 
heaviest tax charges we are now carrying are 
due to the failure of our civilization. Our state 
taxes are modest in comparison with what we 
pay into the coffers of the Federal tax gath- 
erers. 

Our annual overhead charge for past and 
future wars now amounts to about two and one- 
half billions. Most of this expense was entailed 
in one war, which lasted, for us, less than two 
years. Our criminals and defectives are costing 
the taxpayers of the country nearly a billion 
dollars a year. 

In other countries, sorely oppressed by taxa- 
tion, the tendency has been to pinch on educa- 
tion. In America there will be widespread oppo- 
sition to economizing at the expense of future 
generations. We are committed to another pol- 
icy. <A billion dollars spent in improving the 
capacity of the race to settle its international 
problems with its heads, instead of with battle- 
ships and machine guns, is a measure of econ- 
omy. 

No nation alone can solve the problem of 
avoiding periodical debauches which kill off tha 
manhood of the world and destroy its accumu- 
lated capital, but the strongest nation in the 
world ought to lead the way. A half billion 
spent to cut down illiteracy, which breeds 
crime, is also a measure of economy. 

Popular education is the only remedy we 
have for the defects of our civilization. There 
probably is waste in school administration. If 
so, the thing to do is to cut the waste, not to 
curtail education.—From an editorial in the 
Boston Globe. 


Human Engineers 
66 EDATHFINDERS of America” is the title 
of an attractive and inspiring fifty-page 
pamphlet recently received. J. EF. Wright, 


founder, executive secretary and leader of thi; 
new and noble movement, tells the story of 
character-building education in prisons: 


“Love, labor and live—these are three essen. 
tials in a philosophy developed by the Path- 
finders of America, an organization which 
started as a Sunday-school class the first Sunday 
in September, 1914, in a church attic. In that 
attic four young men met with Mr. J. F. Wright 
as their teacher, to study practical human con- 
structive psychology, together with the law of 
compensation, or cause and effect, as those prin- 
ciples might be applied in the building of char- 
acter—‘Human Engineering.” 

Two months later a Detroit newspaper men- 
tioned that a local Sunday-school class was 
studying character building. A copy of the 
paper reached a young man in a Montana prison, 
serving fifteen years—his fourth term. When 
he read the paper he said to himself: ‘Charac- 
ter! Why, if I had character, I would not be 
here!” And he at once wrote asking if he 
might study with the class by correspondence. 
Men in eight different prisons had made appli- 
cation to study with the class. They then or- 
ganized as the Pathfinders of America. 


From this start in 1914, the Pathfinders of 
America have, and are now reaching, thousands 
of men and women in various prisons, either by 
correspondence courses or by classes organized 
in the prisons, known as Inside Councils, and 
conducted by inmate leaders under the direction 
of the Detroit Council. Weekly classes are con- 
ducted in the Wayne County Jail and the De- 
troit House of Correction for both men and 
women prisoners. 


Our first Inside Council was organized in the 
Michigan State Reformatory at Ionia, Michigan, 
September 16, 1916, with 127 charter members, 
averaging 27 years and two months of age, rep- 
resenting 12 nationalities, three races and 19 
religious denominations. During the year we 
influenced the lives of more than 600 prisoners 
—a transient population—320 of whom were re- 
leased on parole. Of this number, only FIVE 
were returned as parole violators. Had the 
best previous record of the reformatory pre- 
vailed, 74 would have been returned; or had 
the average prison record prevailed, 112 would 
have been sent back. 

Our second Inside Council was organized at 
San Quentin, California, where wonderful results 
have been obtained. This is evidenced not only 
in the changed lives of the inmates, but alse 
in the lives of those who are being released. 


Getting results that are not only amazing, 
but will “stand the acid test,” the Pathfinders 
concluded that to confine their work to prisons 
was like trying to purify a polluted stream at 
its mouth instead of at its source, and as chair- 
man of the State Legislative Committee of the 
Michigan branch of the National Congress of 
Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations, Mr. 
J. F. Wright introduced at their state conven- 
tion at Grand Rapids, Michigan, May 27, 1921, 
a resolution covering the need of character 
building as a part of the school curriculum, 
which was unanimously adopted. 
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Teacher Tenure 

NLY eight states have tenure laws—Cali- 
O fornia, Colorado, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Montana, New York, New Jersey and Oregon, 
and in only three of these states, New Jersey, 
Montana and Maryland, is the application of 
the law state-wide. In New York it applies to 
New York City only; in Massachusetts to every 
town except Boston; in Colorado to three cities 
of 20,000 or more inhabitants; in Oregon and 
California to the larger school districts. 


It may be seen that only a comparatively 
small number of teachers are protected by these 
laws, and that rural teachers are usually left 
out. But these laws, although not perfect, are 
vung much toward keeping successful teachers 
n the schools, while providing for the dismissal 
if the incompetent. 

After a probationary period of from two to 
three years, the teachers to whom these laws 
are applicable enter upon “permanent” or “in- 
definite’ tenure. To remove a teacher who has 
successfully passed the probation period, the 
school board must proceeed according to law, 
notifying the teacher of the charges against her, 
that she may answer them. In three states, ten 
days’ notice is required; in three other, thirty 
days; in two, a “reasonable” time. In Montana 
the teacher must be notified before May 1. 
When the hearing has been held, and evidence 
given, the board of education decides whether 
to dismiss the teacher, some states requiring a 
majority vote and some a two-thirds vote. 

In five states the accused teacher may be rep- 
resented by counsel. In Colorado, if the prin- 
cipal or immediate supervisor recommends the 
dismissal of a teacher, the board may effect 
this dismissal without a hearing. 

Six states provide for an appeal from the 
decision of the school board. In Montana, appeal 
may be made to the county superintendent, in 
New York and New Jersey to the State Commis- 
sioner of Education, while in California the only 
possible appeal is to the courts. 

In Oregon, if fewer than five members of the 
board of education vote for dismissal, a teacher 
may appeal to three trial commissioners. In 
Maryland, if the vote for dismissal has not been 
unanimous, appeal may be made to the state 
superintendent. 

The laws in these states are meeting with 
varying success. The California law was passed 
in 1921 in spite of violent opposition, and re- 
cently an unsuccessful effort was made to repeal 
i. Persons familiar with the California situa- 
tion believe that the law needs to be recast, 
re-edited, and abridged. It is generally re- 
garded as unsatisfactory because of its restrict- 
ed application and the indefiniteness of its 
wording. 

It would appear that unless the wording of a 
law is definite, some boards of education will 





continue to act arbitrarily on the assumption 
that teachers are afraid to go to court or have 
not sufficient funds to do so. For example, the 
principal of a junior high school was dismissed 
without trial on the grounds that the tenure 
provisions do not affect principals. 


A suit appealing from the decision is now 
pending in the courts. Two other suits are 


pending, both brought by teachers dismissed | 


for having married during their incumbency. 
Teachers’ organizations are paying the costs of 
these suits.—School Life. 


World Revolt 
EVOLUTION stalks abroad in the world 
today. Its head is erect; it is not hang-dog. 
It does not apologize for itself, nor mumble 
stale phrases of politeness. It demands that 
the Strong, High, and All-Possessing, show their 
credentials and make their explanations. 


Why are there so many hungry children in 
this wealthy world? Why so many illiterate in 
this age of universal printing? Why so many 
bitter, mal-formed and dispossessed? 


“The road that leads away from revolution,” 
says that greater seer, Woodrow Wilson, in a 
brochure finely printed by the Atlantic Monthly 
Press, “is clearly marked, for it is defined by 
the nature of man and of organized society. 


“What gave rise to the Russian Revolution? 
The answer can only be that it was the product 
of a whole social system. It was not in fact a 
sudden thing. It had been gathering head for 
several generations. It was due to the system- 
atic denial to the great body of Russians of 
the rights and privileges which all normal men 
desire and must have if they are to be con- 
tented and within reach of happiness. The 
lives of the great mass of the Russian people 
contained no opportunities, but were hemmed 
in by barriers against which they were con- 
stantly flinging their spirits, only to fall back 
bruised and dispirited. Only the powerful were 
suffered to secure their rights or even to gain 
access to the means of material success. 


“It is to be noted as a leading fact of our time 
that it was against “capitalism” that the Rus- 
sian leaders directed their attack. It was capi- 
talism that made them see red; and it is 
against capitalism under one name or another 
that the discontented classes everywhere draw 
their indictment. 


“The sum of the whole matter is this, that our 
civilization cannot survive materially unless it 
be redeemed spiritually. It can be saved only 
by becoming permeated with the spirit of Christ 
and being made free and happy by the prac- 
tices which spring out of that spirit. Only 
thus can discontent be driven out and all the 
shadows lifted from the road ahead.” 
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Our Constitution: Its Story, Its Meaning, Its 
Use—By A. J. Cloud, Chief Deputy Super- 
intendent of Schools, San Francisco. Scott 
Forsman & Co. Pages, 224. 

This volume possesses value far beyond what 
might be indicated by the size of the book. It 
comes at a time when such a volume is most 
needed. There has, since the war, been much 
discussion of the whole field of history teaching, 
of citizenship and what constitutes good citi- 
zenship, of the problems incident to American- 
ization, of the development of the foreign born 
into American citizens with the proper view- 
point. For years attention has been given in 
civic classes, in high schools and in the study 
of government in the university to the Consti- 
tution of the United States and the principles 
underlying the same, 


We find today, however, that by and large, 
there is little understanding of the real mean- 
ing of our Constitution. There are many large 
volumes devoted to such detail that only the 
mature student of government or of statecraft 
can appreciate its full meaning, and in the high 
school, the touch that the student does have 
is usually of such nature that he looks upon 
the Constitution as a “dry as dust” document, 
suited only to the study of lawmakers. 

Mr. Cloud has done a most admirable piece 
of work. The author is well fitted to discuss, 
as he has in Part I of the book, the reasons 
for government and how our government came 
into existence, and how it developed from its 
beginnings to the present time. In this discus- 
sion there is laid a background for an under- 
standing not only of government in general, 
but of our particular form of democracy and 
the fundamentals upon which our Constitution 
is based. 

Part II explains fully the main features in 
the Constitution. Always handled in a scientific 
way, the language of the book, however, is so 
simple that students in the seventh and eighth 
grades, or in the intermediate or junior high 
school, can thoroughly understand and appre- 
ciate the significance of the underlying princi- 
ples of the Constitution. The author brings 
out in a clear form the various functions of the 
legislative, executive and judicial departments 
of our government, the work of Congress, the 
powers of the President, the Supreme Court, 
the relation of the States to the Federal Gov- 
ernment, the amendments to the Constitution— 
all are given full and adequate treatment. 

In the Appendix, there is printed the Decla- 
ration of Independence, the Constitution of the 
United States in full, and a most suggestive set 
of review questions upon each of the sixteen 
chapters in the book. There are numerous full 
page or smaller illustrations, so well chosen 
that they themselves become lessons as well as 
illustrative of the text to which they pertain. 
At the close af each chapter, there are lists of 
suggestive questions and problems for further 
study, with suggestive activities to be per- 
formed by the students, and topic references, 
thus tying together the various portions of the 
book and broadening the student’s reading and 
study field. 
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In the hands of a competent teacher, the 
book could serve as a text in civics. It can 
well be used as supplemental in -history ang 
civics classes, both for study and for genera] 
reading. It may have its place in the Senior 
High School as well as in the Junior High 
School. Teachers of history and civics wil! 
find it valuable and libraries should supply jt 
to the general reader. A H.C 


Working Through at Lincoln High—By Joseph 
Gollomb. 228 pp. il. Macmillan, 1923. 

The many readers of “That Year at Lincoln 
High” will be delighted with this new story of 
the trials and victories of adolescence. It is 
well written—luminous with sympathy—vividly 
aware of the high school’s human problems. 
Such books as Gollomb’s are most wholesome 
diet for boys—parents and pedagogs can here 
also find much enrichment of spiritual under- 
standing. 


Jimmy Lee was glad to be through with 
school. The only reason why his poverty both- 
ered him was because “the major,” his little 
brother, had to go to an orphan asylum. Work 
pleased Jimmy—and when by great luck it was 
newspaper work, it pleased him even more. 
But of course the newspaper men made him 
go back to school, after a glorious summer with 
them, and then Jimmy’s struggles began. Luck 
was with him again, though, in taking him to 
Lincoln High. Lincoln High, the melting pot 
that is a real city high school, slowly opens 
the boy’s eyes to people and books in a new 
way. His newspaper friends remember him, 
and life grows merry as well as exciting, before 
the book closes. 


Jimmy is a polyglot American himself, there- 
fore his interest in the “melting pot” is normal 
and he keeps cool in the midst of its seethings. 
His father was a roving journalist, who roved 
too much to make good, and Jimmy has that 
tendency to fight against. But he is a “real 
boy,” making friends and keeping them, and 
as keen about “the Major” as most boys would 
be about such a domineering small brother. 

Mr. Gollomb is a journalist who has traveled 


far, but who knows intimately the newspaper 
world of New York, and boy life in a city high 
school. The Outlook said of his first boys’ 
book: “This is one of the best stories of life 
in a big boys’ public school that we have ever 
seen. The author has the unusual knack of 
being able _to write for boys and about boys 
without writing down to boys.” 

The reviewer finds himself in agreement with 
the statements and underlying principles of this 
very good story, except those on page 224, relat- 
ing to intermarriage between races. He em- 
phatically protests, as a biologist and a school- 
man, against this sort of an “American melting 
pot.” America needs good cabbages and good 
roses, but not the mongrel Burbankized “ros- 
ages” rhapsodized by Mr. Streeter in chapter 18. 

The principal of DeWitt Clinton High School, 
which appears under disguise in both books, 
writes: “‘That Year at Lincoln High’ is the 
only book that I know written from the boys’ 
standpoint that outlines life in our great sec- 
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ondary schools. The author has caught the 
spirit of the democratizing influences which 
mark the public schools that are most truly 
conscious of their purpose. The book will 
deeply interest adolescent boys.” Miss Hunt, 
speaking at a convention of the American Li- 
brary Association, recommended this book of 
Mr. Gollomb’s as one of the modern books that 
no librarian should miss. V. Macc. 


The Second Yearbook of the Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals. The Problem of 
the Elementary School Principal in the Light 
of the Testing Movement. Washington, Na- 
tional Education Association, 1923. Pages, 
336. Price, $1.50. 

The vital need of treating children as in- 
dividuals has won such rapid recognition during 
the past few years that devices for recognizing 
their individual capacities have nearly swamped 
both teachers and school administrators. In no 
phase of the problem has this situation been 
more evident than in the fleld of tests and 
measurements. The vast accumulation of ex- 
perience and thought and literature on this sub- 
ject has been thoroughly analyzed in a practical 
way by those who know in the Second Yearbook 
of the Department of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals which was edited for the Department by 
Mr. John L. Bracken, principal of the U. S. 
Grant School, Duluth, Minnesota. The Yearbook 
is composed of twenty-seven articles contributed 
by school principals and specialists in mental 
testing. : 


Classifications and reorganizations involving 
test results, the effects of such classifications, 
the teaching objectives and methods of remedial 
work in Reading, Language, and Arithmetic, an 
evaluation of after-testing work, and the pla- 
toon school are some subjects treated. Specific 
examples showing results of testing in represen- 
tative cities are reported. This is essentially 
a book to use and solves many of the real prob- 
lems connected with testing which confront the 
principal or teacher in the elementary field. 

Vv. Macc. 


Argonauts of °49, History and Adventures of the 
Emigrant Companies from Massachusetts. 
1849-50.—By Octavius Thorndike Howe. 
i 221. Il. Cambridge University Press, 

This is the story of the companies of adven- 
turers who left Massachusetts for California to 
acquire wealth and assist in building a new 
state in a distant and, to them, unknown coun- 
try. It tells of their passage by sea, of their 
hard experiences off the Horn and in the gloomy 

Strait of Magellan, of their life on shipboard and 

the joyous interlude of visits to South American 

cities for water and provisions, It tells of their 
passage overland at a time when the buffalo 
still roamed the plain and hostile Indians 
hovered about their camps. It tells of their 
strange experiences after arrival in California 
and their good and bad fortune at the diggings. 

I have prepared this story, states the author in 

his preface, largely from the records left by the 

Argonauts themselves, from their private letters, 

their log books and the minutes and journals 

of their companies, none of which have yet been 


published and most of which are in private 
possession. 

The volume is one of unusual interest to 
Californians. Howe repudiates the apochryphal 
banality that the forty-niners were lawless, 
sensual, evil-minded men. “No regiment in 
Cromwell’s Ironsides,” he declares, “ever went 
to battle with more Bibles or more religious 
instruction than the California mining and trad- 
ing companies of °49.” 


“Although care was taken to select only men 
of good character, there were some of these 
companies who had other reasons than love of 
gold or adventure to cause them to leave New 
England. A few, at least, fled from their credit- 
ors or hoped, in a land where law and order 
did not reign, to lead freer and more dissolute 
lives. Some left for the good of their country 
or families. But take them all together these 
societies represented all that was best and 
manliest in the old Bay State; literally armed 
with Bible and rifle they went forth to gain 
wealth and build up a new community. A year 
later when California was ruled by a mob of 
cutthroats and gamblers, when neither life nor 
property was safe and the law itself corrupt or 
timid, it was from these men and others like 
them that the Vigilance Committee was recruited 
and San Francisco made a place where men 
could live and do business. The loss to Mas- 
sachusetts was great but the gain to California 
was greater.” V. Macc. 


How to Teach a Trade—By R. W. Selvidge. 111 
pp. Manual Arts Press, 1923. $1.00. 

“How to Teach a Trade” is one of the results 
of extended service during the World War in 
rapid and efficient training of men for the in- 
dustries. Professor Selvidge’s wartime expe- 
rience, his practical trade experience, and his 
thorough knowledge of and experience in teach- 
ing has enabled him to bring together in book 
form the essence of all trade teaching. He has 
done so in plain language, and in a simple and 
effective way. The point of approach is that of 
the requirements of the trade upon the man who 
is being trained. Precedent, habitual methods of 
procedure, pet theories, have all been investi- 
gated and made to stand or fall upon their own 
foundation in the light of efficient trade 
teaching. 


The book is a distinctive piece of work, free 
from fog of administrative policy, precedent or 
expediency. It is intended for the use of teach- 
ers and men in industry who are interested in 
a simple and direct method of instruction with- 
out mysticism and make-believe. 


It deals thoroughly with the four distinct 
phases of training: 


1. The things one must be able to do—which 
represent skill. 


2. The things one must know—which repre- 
sent information. 
3. The problems one must solve—which rep- 
resent calculations one must make. 
4. The practical application of these on real 
jobs. 
(Continued on page 133) 
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A Choice Dist of Hirtor Records 
For High Schools 


Music History 
Hymn to Apollo (278 B. C.) 1 
Sumer Is Icumen In (A. D. 1226) j 35279 
Hymn to John the Baptist 
Hymn of Charlemagne 55072 
Gloria Patri (Palestrina) i 
j 


Popule Meus (Palest:ina) 17548 


Songs 


Sweet the Angelus is Ringing i 
Song of the Vikings f 55055 
Hail to the Chief (Scott-Sanderson) 
Ave Mania (Scott-Schubert) j 55052 


Messiah-He Shall Feed His Flock \ ) 
Messiah-He Was Despised j Pieaer) J ~ 


Sustrimental Gems 


Fifth Symphony (Beethoven) 18278, 35580, 35637, 18124 
Hungarian Rhapsody No. 2 (Liszt) (Paderewski) 6235 
Tannhauser Overture (Wagner) (Philadelphia Orchestra) 6244, 74768 
Concerto in E Minor—Finale (Mendelssohn) \ ofa r 

Concerto in A Minor (Goldmark) j (Heifetz) j 6157 


Literature 
Merchant of Venice— 


The Casket Scene (Shakespeare) | Sothern and | 6 
Merchant of Venice—Shylock’s Speech | Marlowe 297 
(2) The Mercy Speech (Shakespeare) } J 
Masque of Comus Selections (Milton) 35549, 35623 
Scrooge, Readings from (Dickens) 35506, 35567 
On the Road to Mandalay (Kiplin , ’ 
Danny Deever (Kipling) a \ (Werrenrath) j 6360 


For suggestions for the classroom use of these and tunumerable 
other matchless records, see “What We Bear in Music” by Anne 
Shaw Faulkner, for sale by all dealers in Hictor products, 


Edurational Department 
Hictor Talking Machine Company 


Camden, New Iersey 


“HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 
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EDUCATIONAL CALENDAR 


Dates of Interest to Western School People 





February 
94-28 Department of Superintendence, N. E. 
A., Chicago. 
96-28 National Council of Education, Chi- 
cago. 
March 


4 Charter Day, University of California. 
Inauguration of President W. W. 
Campbell. 

April 
Tenth Annual State Exhibit, Califor- 
nia Wild Flowers, San Francisco. 
May 
National Convention, National Con- 
gress of Mothers and Parent-Teach- 
ers’ Assocations, St. Paul, Minn. 

11 Mothers’ Day. 

18 First Annual World Goodwill Day. 
(Auspices World Conference on Edu- 
cation). Commemorates opening of 
the first Hague Conference. 

26-29 California Conference of Social Work, 
Annual Convention. Long Beach. Dr. 
George F. Kenngott, Los Angeles, 
chairman. 


June 
3-12 General Federation Women’s Clubs, 
Biennial Convention, Los Angeles. 


July 

1 World Peace Plan Award Contest, 
$15,000. Closing date. 
N. E. A. Convention, Washington, 
BR ’<. 

31-Aug. 15 Pan-Pacific Conservation Conference, 
auspices Pan-Pacific Union. Honolulu, 
Hawaiian Islands. 


August 
10 Second International Boy Scout Jam- 
boree, Copenhagen, Denmark. 


Digest of Interesting Items, Meeting of State 
Board of Education, January 7-12, 1924. 
HE annual conference with State Teachers’ 
College Presidents, required by law, will be 

held in Sacramento, Friday, April 4. 


Adoptions of school text books in civics, 
hygiene and elementary geography were rec- 
ommended to be made on or before March 15, 
so that the books might be ready for the next 
school year, Two hundred thousand dollars will 
be required; only $75,000 is available, and prob- 
ably an allowed deficiency of $125,000 will be 
taken care of in the 1925 legislature. 

t was decided that owing to the exhaustion 

finance, the directory of secondary schools 
would not be printed at this time. 


The application for establishment of a junior 
college at Pasadena, California, was approved. 
Mr. Nicholas Ricciardi, President of the Cali- 
fornia Polytechnic School at San Luis Obispo, 
was elected Commissioner of Vocational Edu- 
cation, effective February 1, 1924. 


Important resolutions were passed relating 
to teachers credential credit for certification. 
This included kindergarten, primary, elementary 
and secondary credentials. 


The State High School Principals’ Convention 
was set for April 14. 


The World 300k Company's physiology 
primer plates were leased for four-year period. 
Bids are to be called for geography material 
for the lower grades. 


Descendants of the French Canadians, who 
still form a large part of the population of 
Lafayette Parish, Louisiana, on the rich bottom 
lands of the Mississippi River, have developed 
a system of schools which is the most progres- 
sive in that state, according to a leaflet by the 
U. S. Bureau of Education. 


Twenty years ago, Mr. Faulk points out, 26 
one-teacher schools constituted the entire edu- 
cational system of the parish. Up to that time 
French was the principal language taught in 
the rural public schools. If fruits of these con- 
ditions may be judged by the 1920 census, they 
are the illiteracy of approximately a third of 
the white people of the parish, and almost 
three-fourths of the negroes. Immigration can 
in no way be blamed for the high rate of illit- 
eracy, as only 0.9 per cent of the population is 
foreign born. 


Changed educational conditions are marked, 
the leaflet continues, by the use of English as 
the teaching medium in the schools, and the 
abolition of 24 of the one-room schools of the 
parish. Nineteen up-to-date consolidated 
schools now have 147 trained teachers for the 
parish enrollment of 4,460 white pupils. High 
school education is within the reach of all these 
children. Six of the consolidated schools pro- 
vide four years of high school, while three oth- 
ers supply two years. Daily transportation by 
motor bus or horse wagonette is furnished at 
a cost of 10 cents each per day to 1,400 chil- 
dren. Very few of the children have to be 
transported over six miles. 

Lafayette Parish is ranked by its superin- 
tendent as holding place educationally with the 
leading parishes in the state. With the excep- 
tion of Orleans Parish, it is the most densely 
populated, though it is 74.5 per cent rural; its 
only incorporation with more than 2,500 people 
is Lafayette City, 9,000 population. Lafayette 
Parish claims the honor of being the first in 


the state to vote a parish-wide tax for school 
maintenance, 
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American Education Series 
Stark’s Every Teacher’s Problems . . Price, $1.48 


By Wiu1aM E. Stark, Superintendent of Schools, Stamford, Conn. 

ORE than 200 somewhat difficult problems which con- 

front everyone engaged in the teaching and manage- 

ment of children are discussed here. These deal with the 

technic of teaching, with discipline, and with social rela- 

tionships and are accompanied by a discussion and debate 

in a teachers’ meeting and by a formulation of the prin- 
ciples involved. 


The Trend in American Education. . . . $1.36 
By JAmes Ear RussE.i, Dean of Teachers College, Columbia University. 
NOTABLE COLLECTION of essays and addresses 
covering a wide range of topics. Among the contents 
are: ‘The Training of Teachers for Secondary Schools; 
The School and Industrial Life; Co-education in High 
Schools; The Vital Things in Education; and the Organiza- 
tion of Teachers. 
Successful Teaching in Rural Schools . . . $1.40 
By Marvin S. PitTMAN, State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Mich. 
HIS book written in the form of letters from one school 
teacher to another, pictures a record of achievement 
that is within the reach of every teacher and presents the 
newer problems of teaching, measuring tests, and special 
methods. 
Psychology for Teachers... ea 
By DANIEL WoLForp LARvE, State Normal School, West Ciiiain Pa. 
ANIEL WOLFORD LaRUE here shows the teacher 
how to bring a knowledge of this subject into actual 
everyday use. The author knows how to write on psychol- 
ogy and pedagogy without any pedantic mannerisms. 
The Classroom Teacher at Work in American Schools, $ 1.48 
By Georce D. Strayer and N. L. ENGELHARDT, both of Teachers College, Columbia University. 
ILLIAM McANDREW says of this book: “It is 
one of the most awakening and inspiring I have read. 
The Americanization projects, the insistence upon 
constructive rather than upon paralyzing criticism, the sug- 
gestions for teaching children how to study will give this 
book a wide circulation.” 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


121 SECOND STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 
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(Continued from page 80) 
COMMITTEE ON CURRICULA 


mento; President Clarence L. Phelps, Santa 
parbara; Assistant Superintendent Robert H. 
Lane, Los Angeles; Superintendent Ira C. Lan- 
dis, Riverside; Superintendent Mamie B. Lang, 
Tehama County; Virgil E. Dickson, Director 
of Research, Oakland Public Schools, and F. 
W. Thomas, Vice-president of the Fresno State 
Teachers’ College. 


Wood stated that the committee would un- 
doubtedly make use of standard tests given 
in the schools of the state to determine the 
efficiency of the present course of study. 
Business men and higher educational institu- 
tions will be consulted concerning the short- 
comings of the graduates of the schools. 


The article on “Music Appreciation in the 
Public Schools as Exemplified by San Diego,” 
which appeared in the December issue of this 
journal, may have been misleading, through the 
fact that it appeared under the name of Miss 
Louise Johnson, and failed to mention the name 
of Miss Annie Marie Clarke, Supervisor of Music 
in the San Diego Elementary Schools, who 
originated the idea and under whose direction 
it was carried out. Miss Johnson wrote the 
article in appreciation of the splendid work 
being done under Miss Clarke’s direction. 


The Madera Union High School recently con- 
ducted a parents’ night in a somewhat novel 
fashion. The parents of all high school stu- 
dents were invited to be present on a certain 
evening in the high school auditorium. The stu- 
dents themselves were not present, except for 
a few who acted as guides and a few who 


were in charge of refreshments in the cafeteria. 
The parents had each previously been furnished 
with a program of their respective sons or 
daughters, 


In the auditorium the session started with 
some assembly singing, followed by announce- 
ments. The father of the real high school yell 
leader appointed himself substitute for his son 
and led the rest of the dignified parents in 
some rousing high school yells. 


They thereupon went to the first period class 
which their particular sons or daughters at- 
tended, and so on through the eight periods, 
meeting each teacher and receiving a very brief 
explanation of what that teacher was trying to 
do with that particular class. 


At the end of the eight periods, the parents 
were directed to the cafeteria, where refresh- 
ments were served and a social time was en- 
joyed, 

About 250 parents attended, representing an 
enrollment of about 350 students. The evening 
was highly successful and the plan will be re- 
peated next year. 








FOR CALIFORNIA a 
HIGH SCHOOLS a | 


Loyal Citizenship. By T. H. Reed : es 
Civics for the 8th and 9th grades < 
Form and Functions of American Govern- 


ment. By T. H. Reed , Sy 
1923 Revision of civics for high school YY - 


Fundamentals of High School Mathematics. 
By Rugg and Clark. 
Unified mathematics for the 9th grade 


Poco a Poco. By Guilermo Hall 
Beginning direct method Spanish 


Common Science. By C. W. Washburne 
A notable general science textbook 


Science of Plant Life. By E. N. Transeau : 
Introductory botany for high schools 


Human Physiology. By J. W. Ritchie 
The physiological basis for hygiene 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY ' 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 


147 New Montgomery Street 
San Francisco 


On the Prescribed List 
For California Schools 


Durell and Arnold Mathematics Texts 


Algebras and Geometries in complete series 
to meet the needs of modern schools. These 
texts have many exclusive features which dis- 
tinguish them from others in their field and 
make them teaching vehicles of exceptional 
merit. Their success in the classroom is evi- 
denced by their extensive use in the schools 
throughout the country. 


Merrill’s English Texts 


A series consisting of sixty-four classics, 
uniformly bound in blue cloth, excellent in 
mechanical workmanship, and carefully ed- 
ited by teachers chosen with a view to their 
special qualifications for the texts which they 
edit. 


Merrill’s French Texts 


A new series containing a First French 
Book and five reading texts of exceptional 
interest and merit, two of which have never 
before been offered to American schools. 


CHARLES E. MERRILL COMPANY 
New York Chicago 
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A Geometry That Meets All of the New Requirements 


Essentials of Geometry 


| 5 eS 
DAVID EUGENE SMITH 


PUBLISHED 1923 


Follows the latest recommendations of the National Committee 
on Mathematical Requirements and of the College 
Entrance Examination Board. 


Supplementary Material in Abundance 





About thirty Pacific Coast High Schools in reorganizing 
their Mathematics Courses of Study have already introduced 
Smith’s Essentials of Geometry. Among this number are the 
2 following California High Schools: 

4 HOLLISTER HEMET ESCALON 


“| REDWOOD CITY ETNA MILLS VACAVILLE 
4 ONTARIO VISALIA BRENTWOOD 
4 HUGHSON QUINCY RIO VISTA 

4 LINDSAY 


Every teacher of mathematics should have a copy of David 
Eugene Smith’s History of Mathematics—Volume I, just pub- 
lished (Volume II in press). The book was prepared for 


teachers. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


45 SECOND STREET SAN FRANCISCO 
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The Tulare County Teachers’ Institute con- 
vyenead in the Municipal Auditorium in Visalia, 
at 10 o'clock, Monday, November 26, for a three- 
day session. Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday 
forenoons and Wednesday afternoon were de- 
yoted to general sessions, at which times the 
following speakers addressed large and inter- 
ested audiences: Vaughan MacCaughey, Ernest 
Horn, Mrs. Grace C. Stanley, Herbert R. Stolz, 
Virgil Dickson, E. O, Sisson and Will C. Wood. 


Sectional meetings and round table discus- 
sions were held on Monday and Tuesday after- 
noons. Practical talks were given upon Read- 
ng Arithmetic, Geography, Kindergarten 
Work, Part-time and Vocational Education, and 
Science. The speakers for these sessions were: 
Miss Emma Bolenius, Miss Alice Leutsker, Miss 
Myrta L, McClellan, Harold Fairbanks, Miss 
Floy Lewis, Willard W. Patty and Joel H. 
Hildebrand. 

Music and Physical Education demonstrations 
were furnished for the Institute by the various 
schools of the county, principally the high 
schools. The work being done along these 
lines is especially praiseworthy, and was ap- 
preciated by all. 

An interesting and instructive art exhibit 
was made possible by the contributions from 
schools of the county. This work represented 
free hand drawings, applied art, as well as arti- 
cles made in the Domestic Science Departments, 
and many interesting projects. 


Owing to the fact that the discussions and 
addresses were confined more closely than usual 
to the subject matter taught in the schools, the 
teachers of Tulare County, numbering approxi- 
mately six hundred, voted this the most prac- 


tical and helpful Institute they had ever at- 
tended. 


An interesting school device for visual edu- 
cation is the “Drawing Master.” This instru- 
ment stimulates the pupils; it develops their 
ability to concentrate their powers of observa- 
tion, from which they learn to express in words 
the lessons so absorbed through the eye. 


“The Drawing Master” promotes cooperation 
in beautifying the schoolroom. The pantagraph 
arouses the children’s interest and makes the 
school day more fascinating. Pupils willingly 
assist the teacher with the “Drawing Master” 
at the blackboard, and thus save her endless 
hours throughout the school year. 


Its representative for California, Arizona and 
Nevada is the C. F. Weber Company of San 
l'rancisco and Los Angeles. 


The Children’s Party Book, by Marion Jane 
irker, is an attractive and helpful brochure 
cently issued by Rogers and Company. It is 
eautifully illustrated with colored, full-page 
pictures, by Frances Tipton Hunter. These 

harmingly embody the spirit of childhood. The 

cipes are by Helen Harrington Downing. De- 

tailed and particular directions are given for 

ll sorts of games and amusements suitable for 

children’s parties. The recipes include a de- 

a shtful array of refreshments, cakes, cookies, 
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Overwork Brings 
Unstrung Nerves 


Those who lead a sedentary life can- 
not underestimate the nutrient and 
generally beneficial effects of 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


A teaspoonful in water is delightfully 
thirst-quenching. The tonic-phosphates 
assist in building up depleted nerve tissue, 
nourishing the brain and the digestive sys- 
tem. Quickly assimilated, they promote a 
condition of mental and physical fitness. 
Non-alcoholic. 


Sold by Druggists. 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. 1. 
H-48 5-18 


School 
Supplies 





Acids---Reagents 





Laboratory 
Glassware 








Microscopes 
Stands and 
Accessories 











JUSTINIAN CAIRE COMPANY 
573 Market St. San Francisco, Calif. 
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San Francisco, Calif. 
January 8, 1924. 
ARLY in the morning of Saturday, December 22, 1923, our offices and stock 
rooms at 609 Mission Street, San Francisco, were totally destroyed by fire. 

It was rather a left handed Christmas present but we refuse to be down- 
hearted. We saved all our ledgers and most of our correspondence and records. 


We wish to take this opportunity to thank the California School Book De- 
pository for their courtesy and generosity in allowing us to share temporarily 
their splendid quarters at 149 New Montgomery Street. Nearly every publisher 
in San Francisco very generously offered us every courtesy and assistance and 
invited us to make their offices our temporary headquarters. We wish we could 
have accepted them all, but it was bad enough to have our wits scattered without 
scattering our employees. We thank you all just the same. Don’t tell us the 
Christmas Spirit is dead. We know better. 


Every order received since the fire has been given prompt telegraphic atten- 
tion and filled immediately from one of our western depositories or one of our 
eastern branches. 

We have secured permanent quarters at 350 MISSION STREET, commodious, 
conveniently located, beautiful. In two or three weeks we shall be able to give 
prompt and careful attention to all orders—the sort of service you have learned to 
expect from us. We had some stock in the warehouse and our new stock, wired 
for immediately after the fire, is beginning to come in already. 

We shall have ample stock for the opening of school and college, so don’t 
hesitate to send in your order. 

Come and see us. We should be “all fixed up” and ready to receive visitors 
by the time this issue of THE SIERRA EDUCATIONAL NEWS reaches you. 
You will find us comfortably settled in spacious, light offices, with the largest 


stock in the west. 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
By T. C. Morehouse 






















Habit Overcomes Habit 


To overcome bad language habits, combat the undesirable automatic process 
with the desirable automatic process—while the mind is plastic. 


Essential Language Habits 


By CHARTERS, BETZ, and COWAN 


contains more games, drills, and exercises for the fixation of correct language 

habits than any other series. Every one of these games and drills has been 

tested by actual classroom use. Every topic of language and grammar in the 
series is of use in correcting and improving speech. 


For further information about this series 


write to 


SILVER, BURDETT AND COMPANY 


149 New Montgomery Street San Francisco, Callf. 


Fred T. Moore, Manager 
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candies, ete. Im her preface, Mrs. Downing 
states: “Each recipe in this book will make a 
sufficient quantity to serve from twelve to 
afteen guests. In selecting these I have kept 
uppermost in my mind the fact that good health 
and happiness go hand in hand, and I am sure 
that you will find all of them excellent and 
worthy of their place in this book. In making 
these experiments, I became convinced that the 
most uniform and satisfactory results are as- 
sured by using Calumet Baking Powder, and I 
have, therefore, recommended Calumet in all of 
my recipes.” 


The National Health Council inaugurated a 
campaign beginning last July and to continue 
for a year, for a physical examination of every 
person, to be held on his birthday. The Life 
Extension Institute some years ago started a 
similar movement, which extended to persons 
holding life insurance policies. Some very in- 
teresting statistics were revealed. Only 10 per 
cent were found to be normal, $7 per cent needed 
advice regarding their physical condition, 93 per 
cent were unaware that they were in danger 


without medical attention. This is another 
argument for the necessity of continuing and 
enlarging the health work we have started out 


to do in our schools. 


The U. S. Bureau of Education staff has been 


greatly strengthened within the past few 
months by the addition of seven specialists and 
ten clerks. The following are the specialists 


recently added to the staff: 
rank M. Phillips, Chief of the Statistical 


Division, 

Emery M. Foster, Associate Statistician. 

Merle A. Foster, Associate Statistician. 

James F. Rogers, Chief, School Hygiene Di- 
vision, 

Miss Emeline S. Whitcomb, Specialist in Home 
Neonomics. 


Miss Annie Reynolds, Assistant Specialist, 
Rural Education. 


Miss Mary G. Waite, Assistant Specialist, Kin- 
dergarten Education. 


in a picturesque setting among gigantic gran- 
rocks near Cheyenne, Wyo., stands an im- 
posing new Boy Scout Lodge, also built of 
granite rock harmonizing with the immense 
pile of boulders towering in the background. 


i+ 
ri 


’} 


The lodge, which was constructed at a cost of 
$25,000, is the gift of Harry P. Hynds of Chey- 
enne. It was recently dedicated to the Boy 
Scouts of that city and “forever set aside,” says 
the Cheyenne Tribune, “for the perpetuation 
of sturdy young American manhood.” The land 
has been fenced in, a road constructed to the 
camp, and trails and bridges built. The land 
was donated by the local Young Men’s Literary 


Club, 


One divorce to 7.6 marriages in the United 
States last year, is the record recently disclosed 
by the Census Bureau’s marriage and divorce 
Survey, the first since 1916, when there was only 
one divorce to almost 9.3 marriages. There were 
one-fifth more divorces and about one-fiftieth 
{ower marriages per 100,000 of population last 
year than in 1916. 








She was going 
to give up 
teaching ! 


“T can’t stay on my feet so long,” she 
complained. ‘After a day at school I 
ache in every muscle. I’m tired out— 
and headaches keep me awake nights.” 

Yet she was a normal, healthy girl. 

One friend finally suspected the cause 
of her trouble. 

“Of course you can’t stand a day on 
your feet when you wear those silly 
shoes,” the friend told her. “Your feet 
are squeezed and cramped—held in an 
unnatural position. You’re torturing 
yourself into poor health. 

“You need sensible shoes—so you can 
stand and walk naturally. Get a pair 
of Ground Gripper Shoes. ‘They are 
designed for comfort—and thousands of 
people wear them. Ground Grippers 
give your toes room—hold your arch 
correctly—and stop that muscle strain.” 

So she bought her first pair of Ground 
Grippers. And now she puts her whole 
heart into teaching—she’s ‘“‘forgotten her 
feet.” . 

Doesn’t her experience hold a moral 
for you? Don’t let foot trouble hamper 
your work. The nearest Ground Grip- 
per store can give you quick relief. 


GROUND GRIPPER 
SHOES 


STORES IN CALIFORNIA 


San Francisco 
687 Market Street 
Los Angeles 
714 South Hill Street 
(On the Mezzanine) 











Stockton 
21 South Sutter Street 
Oakland 
520 Sixteenth Street 
Long Beach 
407 Pine Avenue 
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TYPING TO MUSIC 


with the aid of the 


RATIONAL RHYTHM RECORDS 
By Rupert P. SoRelle 


speeds learning, increases efficiency, creates enthusiasm. ‘They are the first successful effort in 
producing phonograph records especially adapted to teaching rhythm. Planned by Mr. SoRelle, 
: and produced under his personal direction, they are perfectly adapted to the assignments in the 


NEW RATIONAL TYPEWRITING 


Teachers who have tested them are most enthusiastic in praise of their value and their perfect 


adaptation to the purpose. The use of the records brings the following advantages: 

Materially hastens the process of learning. 

Favorably influences concentration, and materially hastens the acquisition of speed. 

Produces even impressions, and a rhythmic flow of strokes. 

Reduces strain of nerves and muscles in the learning stages. 

Creates interest, arouses enthusiasm, and helps the teacher get better results in teaching. 

| The records are adapted to any type of disc machine using needles. They are full-toned, resonant, _ 

| have the rhythmic beats distinctly marked. They are arranged progressively, starting with low speed, and 
graduated up to high speed. Each record also has a very flexible speed range. The music you will accept 
without question. The record outfit consists of six discs (12 10-inch records) packed in a beautiful, com- 
pact, cloth covered, carrying case. Teacher’s Manual free with every set. Price $12.00 a set, net. In- 

dividual records not sold, except for replacement. 


Ubwhd 


FREE TRIAL 
So sure are we of the merits of these records that we will send them to any teacher or school for three 
days’ FREE TRIAL. 








COUPON 
THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHELAN BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO. 
Send me for three days’ FREE TRIAL a set of Rational Rhythm Records. I agree to handle these 


records carefully, play them with new needles, and to return them in good condition within three days 
| after receipt if for any reason I do not wish to keep them. If I decide to keep the records, you may 
‘4 charge my account with $12.00. 
4 
: BAO vce s pias cod Ne RE Dea Ree eae eae ae OE ints Aaah b eeeek REM O  aeee eee aAGks 
4 PUROHIT Us nie ssa Sn ge ae ees PN eee PUGOUER. os is tages noo naaekeyureneens <enewanet 
4 
% 








How Many 
Teachers 


want to join the 


Dont 




































Everybody's doing it now—joining the “Don't Worry” club by letting the T. C. U. share the risk of 
loss of income by reason of Sickness, Accident and Quarantine. Always the sensible course, it has 
now become the popular one. 

Decide now to become one of these fortunate Teachers—Who have no financial worries, due to Sick- 
ness or Accident, 

—Who have a regular income in time of need. 







































































FREE INFORMATION COUPON We want to tell you all about the T. C. 
To the T. C. U., 456 T. C. U. Bldg., U. Just sign your name and address in 
Lincoln, Nebraska the coupon, tear off and mail for complete 
I am interested in knowing about your information. It will place you under no 
Protective Benefits. Send me the whole obligation 
story and booklet of testimonials. : 
TN ci ra 





hide ce ee Teachers Casualty Underwriters 


(This coupon places the sender under no 
rn Snes 456 T. C. U. Building, 











Lincoln, Nebraska 
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\arviand led in the marriage rate with 1,539 
1,000 of population. North Dakota, with 
-75. had the lowest rate. 
Divorces granted last year totalled 148,554 
e whole country, against 112,036 in 1916, 
nerease of 36,518. Texas led the country in 
d s in 1922 with a total of 12,399, which 
was one-fifth of the number of marriages in 
hat state. Illinois was second in the number 
 divorees, with 10,995; Ohio was third with 
10,182, and California fourth with 9,227. South 
Carolina reported no divorces, as its laws per- 
mit none, 
Nevada had the largest number of divorces 
r 100,000 population, with 1,235, and the num- 
her of marriages there was lower than the 
number of divorces, totalling 1,208 per 100,000 
pulation with 311. Oklahoma was _ third, 
th 262, and Texas fourth with 239. 


The Los Angeles School authorities extended 
privileges to the Clark-Son Tours 

enable the latter to bring their 1924 summer 
to the attention of Los Angeles school 

ers. These inspiring tours are planned 
especially for teachers and professional men 
and women; all who desire the best of Europe 
iuring the summer vacation. It is anticipated 
that many California teachers will take advan- 


tage of the low rates and attractive itineraries. 
Tour A occupies 78 days and includes England, 
France, Switzerland, Italy and the Netherlands. 


Tt 


begins June 14 and continues to October 29. 
The main tour, “Tour B,” occupies 67 days 
nd covers an alluring European itinerary. An 
extension tour in England and Scotland of 18 
days is also announced. 


Dr. A. E. Winship, one of America’s veteran 
school men, has stated: “E. W. Clark of Venice, 
Calif., is an expert director of travel, as well 
as an inspiring leader. We hazard nothing in 
saying that he has undoubtedly learned more 
through travel than any other teacher in serv- 

in the United States.” 


The Clark-Son European Tours are endorsed 
by State Superintendent Will C. Wood and Com- 
missioner A, C, Olney of California, and are 
accepted by them in lieu of six units of summer 
school work toward the twelve units of post- 
raduate work required of college graduates if 
ffered toward the fulfillment of the required 
st-graduate work. 

Mrs. E, W. Clark acts as chaperon for the 
unger members of the party, and assists the 
ladies in shopping and many other ways. Full 

rmation may be secured from the Clark-Son 
Tours, Venice, Calif. 


} 


Compulsory English is included in the plat- 
form of principles recently promulgated by the 
Supreme Council, Scottish Rite Masons, which is 
as llows: 

1. A federal department of education 
th a secretary in the president’s cabinet 
d federal aid for public school purposes. 
nder the absolute control of the states. 


-. A national university at Washington, 
ipported by the government. 


vt 















Many years of experience in serving 
the needs of schools accounts for the pre- 
vailing use of the DeVry Projector as the 
standard in the California schools. 
In the auditorium, as well as the class 
room, the DeVry performs equally well, ’ 
showing pictures of theatre quality — 
clear, rock steady and flickerless. 
Our booklet, “Motion Pictures in the 
School,” details the experiences of a few 
of the largest school systems in the 
country. ” 


Write for your copy 


ATLAS EDUCATIONAL FILM CO. 


821 Market St. San Francisco 


Spencerian 


No. 5 


School Pens 


THE HARD USE given pens 
in schoolroom work proves 
Spencerian Steel Pens are best 
every time. They outwear any 
two ordinary pens. For over 
half a century Spencerian 
Steel Pens have been the 
standard among the better 
schools. 

Twelve school pens—three of 
each number—and our hand- 
writing booklet by mail on 
receipt of ten cents. Please 
mention this publication. 

Spencerian Pen Company 
349 Broadway New York 
No. 1—College, fine point; double elastic. 

No. 2—Counting House, excellent for bookkeeping. 
No. 5—School, fine point; semi-elastic. 
No. 47—Intermediate, medium point; stiff acti on. 
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What Makes A Great Teacher? 


Knowledge—Pedagogics—Personality. And the greatest of these is Personality. 


Years after the last lesson is forgotten, the personality of the teacher lives in 
the pupil’s memory. 


Personality is not always inherited; we all have individuality, which may be 
molded into something out of the ordinary by environment, fate, or ambition. 


Even the shoes we wear have their effect on our personality, for better or 
worse. Foot comfort helps to cultivate a pleasing disposition. Good shoes in- 
fluence good health. Cantilever Shoes induce happiness, a prime element is an 
attractive personality. 


Flexible—light in weight—good to look at—these shoes are a pleasure to 
wear. They give one a live step, conforming resiliently to the foot as it flexes 
naturally, both at the ball and the arch, in walking. Cantilevers support the 
hollow of the foot without restraining the muscles or the circulation. They feel 
good under the arch. 















The next time you are shopping,—may we make this suggestion to every teacher: 
Take Home a Pair of 


antilever 
Shoes 


You will like and look well in the trim oxfords, the stylish strap-pumps. All 
have the famous flexible arch and the wonderful comfort that have gained 
national popularity for Cantilever Shoes. 





Come and see them. They are sold in this state by: 


CANTILEVER STORES IN CALIFORNIA 


Bakersfield—Hickheimer & Co. Sacramento—Cantilever Shoe Shop, 208 


Berkeley — The Booterie (Garwood’s) | Ochsner Bldg., K St. between 7th 
2233 Shattuck Ave. and 8th. 

Long Beach—Cantilever Shoe Store, San Diego—The Marston Co. 
Farmer’s & Merchant’s Bank Blidg., San Francisco—Cantilever Shoe Store, 
3rd and Pine St. 250 Arcade Floor, Phelan Bldg. 


Los Angeles—Cantilever Shoe Store, San Jose—Hoff & Kayser. 
508 New Pantages Bldg., 7th and Hill Santa Barbara—Smith’s Bootery, 1023 
Sts. State St. 

Oakland—Cantilever Shoe Store, 616-15th Stockton—Dunne’s Shoe Store, 330 E. 
Street. | Main St. 


Pasadena—Cantilever Shoe Store, 378 
E. Colorado St. 
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3. The compulsory use of English as the 
language of instruction in the grammar 
grades. 

4. Adequate provision for the education 
of the alien populations, not only in cul- 
tural and vocational subjects, but especially 
in the principles of American institutions 
and popular sovereignty. 


5. The entire separation of church and 
state and opposition to every attempt to 
appropriate public moneys, directly or in- 
directly, for the support of sectarian in- 
stitutions. 

6. The American public school, non-par- 
tisan, non-sectarian, efficient, democratic; 
for all the children of all the people; equal 
educational opportunities for all. 

7. The inculcation of patriotism, love of 
the flag, respect for law and order and un- 
dying loyalty to constitutional government. 


The Macmillan Company recently in San 
Francisco suffered the total destruction by fire 
of their offices and stock rooms at 609 Mission 
Street. Sympathies of many school people 
throughout the West came to Mr. Morehouse 
and his associates at this time of difficulty. 
The California School Book Depository is giv- 
ing the Macmillan Company temporary quarters 
pending the arrangement of beautiful new per- 
manent quarters at 350 Mission Street. Mr. 
Morehouse states that he is now able to give 
prompt and careful attention to all orders. 
Some stock was saved in the warehouse, and 
the new stock, wired for immediately after the 
fire, has begun to arrive. 


Many requests for information concerning the 
finances of the Retirement Salary Fund have 
reached the office during the last two or three 
years. It has been some years since the Board 
of Education issued a report in detail concern- 
ing the Retirement Salary Fund. The board 
therefore has under consideration the printing 
fa pamphlet containing a list of retired teach- 
ers, financial statements, the list of bonds 
owned, a digest of the laws and the rules of 
the board. Upon publication, this pamphlet 
will be supplied to school officials, to each re- 
tired teacher and to all others who make appli- 
cation for a copy of the bulletin. 

The Teachers’ Retirement Salary Board has 
invested $25,000 in bonds as follows: 

$15,000 Beverly Hills School 
5,000 Redondo Union High School 
5,000 Santa Barbara High School 


The local High School Principals’ Asseciation 
met at Parlier High School, January 11. Topics 
for discussion included grade distribution of pu- 
Pils and school exhibits at city and county fairs. 
A questionnaire was circulated relating to the 
marks and ratings of junior high school pupils. 
G. N. Stayer, principal of the Riverdale Joint 
High School, is secretary of the Association. 


The Federal District Court has decided that 
the King Tax Law is constitutional. The mat- 








PLAN 
YOUR CL 
SUMMER 
VACATION i 
NOW! ms fs 
A TOUR 
OF 

EUROPE! 


We offer you with 
College Men as Conductors 
Splendid Itineraries 
First-class Hotels 
Maximum number of Days in Europe ' 
Sight-Seeing with Specialists 
INTERPRETATION not 
IDENTIFICATION. 


We Urge Early Registration 
Send for the 1924 Special Folder 
Address 


The Clark-Son Tours 


Venice California 





B. PASQUALE Co. 
112-114 KEARNY ST. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF 
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For Almost a Year the Most Popular Non-Fiction Book 
PAPINI’S 
LIFE OF CHRIST “oni gs” 
Cloth $3.50 
HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY, 383 Madison Ave., New York 
> 3 eee 





Supplementary Helps That Teachers Are Using 


























With Great Satisfaction in Thousands of Schools 
McINTOSH RAPID CALCULATION, CALCULATION DRILLS, BOOKKEEPING DRILLS, 
BOOMER’S PRACTICAL ENGLISH DRILLS AND PUNCTUATION PRACTICE. 
SAMPSON’S ALGEBRA PRACTICE, PLANE AND SOLID GEOMETRY, GRAPHS. 
McINTOSH PUBLISHING CO., Dover, New Hampshire 
8 
@ 
THE WRIGHT AUTOMOTIVE REPAIR SERIES 
An unusually well-rounded course of instruction are given for the proper understanding of the 
that fits the average student to perform every job work. Vol. I—General Repair Work. Vol. II— 
an automobile mechanic may be called upon to do. Electrical Service Work. Vol. I1I—Battery Sery 
In addition, the necessary theoretical principles ice Work. Vol. IV—Tire Service Work. 
Each, $3.00 
Published by JOHN WILEY & SONS, INC. 
B 8 
4 The Dictionary Question is Important: 
d . S . . . 
j The Genuine LAIRD & LEE WEBSTER’S Dictionaries 
4 Are the Best for School Use: Simple—Practical—Up-to-Date 
a Write for circulars and prices 
4 LAIRD & LEE, Inc., Publishers, Chicago 
( 5 


A New Exposition of Project Methods 


LAW AND FREEDOM IN THE SCHOOL 





a By Georce A. CoE $1.75, postpaid $1.85 
4 THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
4 6815 ELLIS AVENUE CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


A new Atlantic Book of Interest to Parents and Teachers Everywhere 
nner 


EDUCATION MOVES AHEAD © 


$2.00 
By Eugene Randolph Smith, Formerly Headmaster, the Park School, Baltimore 


Introduction by President Eliot. Published by THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS, Boston 
& 





SEND NOW! FOR THE NEW 


LAUREL MUSIC CATALOGUE 


It contains complete list of our editions, right up to date. Many new things are announced. 


es c. BIRCHARD & CO., Boston 17, Mass. 


Leading Publishers of School and Community Music 
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The LITTLE GRAMMAR_ 


By DEAN CROSS 


Teachers College, Greeley, Colorado 


A very successful new grammar text for Junior 
High Schools and the 7th and 8th grades, written 
to articulate the grammar study of the grades with 
the composition work of the junior high. 


LITTLE GRAMMAR is practical, because only 


California 
Price 


op 72¢. 


the basic essentials of grammar are given, with 


clear and concise explanation. 


With Teaching Directions. 


Used in 40 States 


Recently Adopted as a Basal Text in Utah 


The ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS 


Educational Department 





8 Arlington Street 


Boston 


For any book published by publishers advertising on pages 124 and 125 of this issue 
Write to 


CALIFORNIA SCHOOL 
149 New Montgomery Street 


[TTT 


has been under consideration for months. 
it will be remembered that the King Bill passed 
legislature in 1921, but it has been held un- 
constitutional. The matter has been before the 
urt. Under the provisions of the King Tax 
Law, Amendment 16 becomes fully operative. 
Now that the law is to be upheld, it means that 
ibout nine million dollars of uncollected moneys, 
mostly from railroads and public service corpo- 
ons, should now be paid into the treasury 
the state. 
Now that the District Court has held that 
© King Bill is not confiscatory, the question 
rises whether the decision will be forced to 
the Appellate Court. Since under the terms 
of the King Tax Bill, there is an equalizing of 
the taxes paid by corporations and those by 
private individuals, it is a satisfaction to know 
that the bill is upheld. Should the decision of 
the Federal District Court be appealed, it is 
fair to presume that the decision of the lower 
court will be sustained. 


The Department of Superintendence, meeting 
in Chicago, February 24 to 28 inclusive, prom- 
ises to be one of the most significant educa- 
tional gatherings ever held. Year by year, we 
are having a larger attendance at these meet- 


BOOK DEPOSITORY 


San Francisco 





ings from the Pacific Coast. This year, Cali- 
fornia will send a very representative delega- 
tion to the Chicago convention. Tickets are on 
sale February 18 to 24, with the return limit 
good to March 7. There is a one and one-half 
fare rate of $120.21 for the round trip. Return 
ticket is to be purchased at the initial point of 
departure. Identification certificates for these 
tickets may be secured through the office of 
Executive Secretary Chamberlain. 


The Southern California Schoolmasters’ Club 
held a most interesting session during the re- 
cent convention of Southern Section, C. T. A. 
The annual meeting of this organization is one 
of the most outstanding features @f Convention 
Week in the South. Opportunity is given for 
a very free expression on the part of Eastern 
speakers who are brought to the convention. 

The President of the Club, Superintendent A. 
R. Clifton of Monrovia, presented an array of 
talent difficult to surpass: Dr. Augustus O. 
Thomas, Dr. W. C. Bagley, Dr. Ross Finney, 
Dr. David Starr Jordan, Superintendent Mark 
Keppel. These men gave brilliant and interest- 
ing after-dinner speeches. Mr. Keppel’s dis- 
cussion of the past, present and future of the 
Schoolmasters’ Club was certainly interesting 
and timely. 
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THE PALMER METHOD PENMANSHIP PLAN 


recognizes the teacher who is in constant personal touch with her pupils as the POTENTIAL VITALIZING 
POWER IN HANDWRITING REFORM. 


Teachers cannot teach what they do not know. The teacher in the Rural School who has qualified 


in and follows exactly the 

PALMER METHOD PLAN 
is obtaining the same astonishingly good results in easily executed plain-as-print handwriting as the teacher 
in the graded city school who has also qualified. 

Any teacher can qualify in one school year an inspirational and highly successful teacher of 
PRACTICAL PENMANSHIP. OUR NORMAL COURSE IN PALMER METHOD PENMANSHIP 
is — free to all teachers whose pupils are supplied with Palmer Method Textbooks. 

you are not familiar with the FASCINATING PALMER METHOD PLAN OF TEACHING GOOD 
HANDW RITING, write immediately to our nearest office for information. 
THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 
55 Fifth Ave. 2128 Calumet Ave., Pittock Bldg. 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, Ill, Portland, Ore. 
















KEARNEY & TRECKER 


“Milwaukee” 
MILLING MACHINES 
Plain—Universal—Vertical 
Do you want literature on any or all? 
ASK US! 

SMITH, BOOTH, USHER CO. 


Machinery, Industrial and Construction 
Equipment, Supplies 
SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 


TT 


Leslie Salt Refining Co. 


SAN MATEO SAN FRANCISCO 
HISTORY REPORTS 


that in olden days Norse and Danish pirates visited the 
English Coast to pillage and procure salt. Now modern 
methods have made this commodity so cheap no one 
would think of stealing it and all are inclined to overlook 
the importance of getting quality when purchasing salt. 


LESLIE 
| ee 
“BADGE OF QUALITY ON THE MERCHANT’S SHELF” 


HOLE 
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President Walter B. Crane of the Southern 
gection and President-elect Paul E. Stewart re- 
sponded briefly, as did D. K. Hammond, the new 
president of the Schoolmasters’ Club, as well as 
Harry Shafer, vice-president, and John H. Fran- 
cis. There was music during the meeting, Mr. 
Good, one of the Los Angeles principals, fur- 
nishing a glee club from the Los Angeles Prin- 
Club. The part-time orchestra of Los 
Angeles also furnished music, and there was a 
special feature, a whistling solo by Homer Men- 
denhall, graduate of the Monrovia High School. 
All of this was interspersed with college songs 
by the entire club. 

At the business meeting during the day, the 


-inals’ 
cipals 


following were elected: Officers of the club— 
president, D. K. Hammond, principal high 
school, Santa Ana; vice-president, Harry N. 


Shafer, 
Schools; 


assistant superintendent Los Angeles 
recording secretary, F. S. Hayden; 
financial secretary, George Cc. Bush; treasurer, 
B. W. Griffith. 


It is but natural that as the general use of 
the English language is extended over the face 
of the globe, the use of text-books published 
in the United States should also be extended— 
because it is a well-known fact that text-books 
published in this country are in advance of 
those found in any other country. The Bea- 
con Method Readers, used quite generally in 
the public schools of the Pacific Coast, have 
recently been adopted for the whole of New 
Zealand, being officially prescribed by the New 
Zealand Education Department. 


The largest high school in the United States 
was begun in Chicago within the past few 
months, It will cover a site of eight and one-half 
acres, have a seating capacity of 4,076 students, 


cost over four million dollars and be completed 
in 1925. 


In Montana there are 160,000 school children, 
_ between the ages of 6 and 21 years. Of these 
t 120,000 entered school last September. The 


other 40,000 have finished the common school . 


courses and are making a living or are en- 
rolled in various higher schools. 

About 2,000 children of the state live too 
far from school to attend. 

The scarcity of teachers has abated, and men 
are slowly coming back into the profession. In 
the majority of instances salaries have remained 
the same; where there has been a change it 
has been a decrease, 

There has beena minimum of school construc- 
tion during the year. The pathetic effort is be- 
ing made to lessen the cost of schools without 
seriously impairing the efficiency. 

During the past few years there has been a 
tendency to consolidate districts, but there are 
still deplorably many one and two-room school 
houses, 

Montana spends $10,000,000 a year to educate 
her children, the expenditure per pupil being 
about $80. That is considered a frugal cost. 


Compulsory military training has been abol- 
ished at the University of Wisconsin recently, 


rt 


by action of the state legislature. 






cil Pleasure 


“Most Satisfactory” 


Permit us to compliment you on 
your Listo Checking Pencils. 


We have been using them for 


some time and find them the most 
satisfactory pencils ever used by us. 


Du PONT De NEMOURS. 








ralin Pencil 








Mail Your Order Now 


No 5, Desk Checking with clip. .$ .60 

No. 20, Pocket Checking with 
storage and clip............ 1.00 

Extra Colored Leads, per tube.. .15 


LISTO PENCIL CORPORATION 


Alameda, California 





TO TRAIN THOUSANDS OF 

GROWING MINDS IN BROOKLYN 

In the schools of Brooklyn, the Spencer 
Delineascope and Trans-Lux Daylight Picture 
Screen are making Visual Education fit in as 
an intimate part of regular class room routine. 

Educators will be interested in the story of 
Daylight Projection—send the coupon today. 


SPENCER LENS CO., Buffalo, N. Y. 


SPENCER LENS CoO., 
442 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Please send me the illustrated booklet explaining 


the value of Daylight Projection in Class Rooms. 
Name 


ee ES ee 
LEZ 
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Many Teachers 
Are Going Into Business— 


—every year sees more of them making the change. 
There is a good reason, of course. There is no 
salary limit in Business—you can go as high as your 
ability and Training will carry you—$5000 and 
$10,000 year women in Business are no longer ex- 
ceptional—there are hundreds of them and more 
coming—women can do as well in Business as men. 
WHY NOT MAKE THE CHANGE? 


With 6 to 8 months of Business Training at Heald’s 
you will be ready to enter Business—opportunities 
everywhere—every Heald office has 3 times as many 
CALLS FOR HELP as it can supply. Visit your 
nearest Heald school or write today for “BUSI- 
NESS”—the Heald catalog. 


Heald’s Business College 
San Francisco Oakland Sacramento San Jose 





a 5 eee ee ae 


CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


(Formerly Mark Hopkins Institute) 
999 California Street San Francisco 


SPRING TERM NOW IN SESSION 


Professional and Teachers Courses in the Fine and Applied Arts. Students may enroll 


at any time. Affiliated College of the University of California. 
Illustrated catalogue mailed on application. 


LEE F. RANDOLPH, Director 





The American Library Association has pre- ‘ a » sa wiat 
. : > Shee . . am : i st percentage o ailures in high 
pared a new list, “Gifts for Children’s Book ae Serre eom- 
shelves,” in the interest of more and better school subjects is in algebra and geom 


books in the home, Three cents each, quantities 
at a lower rate, from A. L, A., 78 E. Washing- 
ton Street, Chicago, Ill. “The Book-shelf for 
Boys and Girls,” published by the R. R. Bowker 
Co., has been revised and can be obtained from 
that firm at 62 West 45th Street, New York 
City, 10 cents each, quantity prices lower. These 
lists are useful for distribution, or as the basis 
for lists which libraries and schools may pre- 
pare. 


An unusually complete statistical report of 
the Milwaukee schools has been made. Some 
important facts brought out are: 

1. High school attendance increased 76 per 

cent, First grade increased only 2% per 

cent. 

Fifty per cent more boys than girls fail 
of promotion in grade schools. 

3. Science is most popular course in high 


to 


etry, lowest in manual training and do- 
mestic science. 


A rapidly increasing demand exists for domes- 
tic designers in the fields of commerce and in- 
dustry, according to George R. Schaeffer, U. S. 
3ureau of Education. In textile designs, and 
in other fields of exquisite design, jewelry 
precious metal ware, potteries, bronzes, and 
many others, there is a woefully inadequate 
supply of high-class native talent. 

The selling power of art is so great that the 
nation possessing the most attractive wares will, 
other things being equal, be able to dominate 
the markets of the world, the circular claims. 
America’s weakness in artistic production was 
revealed after 1903 in a series of international 
exhibitions including wall paper, textiles, fur- 
niture, silverware, etc. Manufacturers, noting 
the superiority in the appearance of foreign 
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i CALPORNA ScHOLy Ants-«C TS|Nu¢ 
. HiME 
bg STATE ACCREDITED. INCORPORATED. —S 
2119 Allston Way, Berkeley, Calif., or 5212 Broadway, Oakland, Calif. 
Now In Its 17th Year 
. . ° . 
A definite college training given students for the 
ART and CRAFT PROFESSIONS: 
Designing Illustration Teaching Poster and Commercial Art 
Craft Work Interior Decoration Portrait, Landscape and Mural Painting 
Students from other art schools, or from Junior Colleges, State 
Teachers’ Colleges, Universities and other institutions are given full 
credit for work satisfactorily con) pleted. A special folder on “How 
‘ 7 e ’) © 
to Secure Advanced Standing” will be sent on request. 
Day, Evening and Saturday Classes 
SPRING TERM NOW OPEN 
Write for 52-page Illustrated Catalog. F. H. MEYER, Director. 
a 1) 
El products, began importing European design and 
designers. Until that time painting and sculp- 
When Summer Comes! ture had been considered the only legitimate 
objectives for art education in this country. 

The world war, in shutting off importation of 
foreign design, gave an impetus to the develop- 
ment of American industrial art. Art schools 

San Francisco's were successful during the war in providing a 
Home joint exhibition of designs which proved most 
for pleasing to the manufacturers invited to inspect 

them. This proved the possibility of an essen- 
tially American school of design such as for- 
eigners could never produce. With a return 
to normal conditions, however, there is, on ac- 
count of the scarcity of competent American 
designers, a tendency on the part of many man- 
ufacturers to return to the old method of 
importation. 

Two reasons are given in the circular for the 
failure of American designers to compete suc- 
cessfully with foreign talent. One reason is 

° the insufficient number of industrial art schools 

A Course In Music in this country, and the other is the desire of 
4 the American art student for quick results. The 

will afford you more real road to success is slow. To a special ability 
relaxation, joy and benefit for art must be added a broad, rich, general 
than anything you can plan. education which cultivates taste and brings an 
understanding of the people for whom the artist 

Write for particulars about must work. The foreign-trained artist is usu- 

our Summer Course ally well grounded in knowledge of the classical 

A LLEGE periods and in the history, literature and philos- 

RRILLAGA MUSICAL co ophy of his art. Thorough technical training 
2315 JACKSON ST. SAN FRANCISCO should precede specialization. Patience and in- 
q e dustry are required for the making of good 





draftsmen for problems of intricate design and 
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GRATUITOUS SERVICE TO THE MANUAL AND 
VOCATIONAL TRAINING INSTRUCTOR— 


—help with problems of shop tool equipment 
—information and literature on Stanley Products. 


Our Educational Department offers to the limit of 
its ability every possible assistance to any and 
every Instructor. 


Our Tool Charts, our literature, everything we have 
that will be of assistance in the teaching of shop 
work is yours. 


THE STANLEY WORKS THE STANLEY RULE & LEVEL PLANT 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES SEATTLE 








ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


This NEW Artotype was made expressly for us. 
Have you ever seen as good a large picture of 
Lincoln? On paper 22x28. The picture itself 
13 1-2 x 18. $1.25 for one; $1.00 each for two or 
more. Probably you can secure one of the first 
500 published if you order NOW. Send $2.00 for 
Washington and Lincoln. 


FOR FEBRUARY BIRTHDAYS 


Send 50 cents for 25 pictures of Washington, 
Lincoln, Longfellow, Lowell, Dickens, their homes, 
etc.; Ex-President Harding, President Coolidge, 
etc. Each 5 1-2 x 8. 

Or 69 cents for these six except Dickens in the 
10 x 12 size. 

Copyright, 1901, by M. P. Price Or 40 cents for 40 February pictures, etc. BLUE BOY 
3 x 31-2, —Gainsborough 


REPRODUCTIONS OF THE WORLD’S GREAT PAINTINGS 


One Cent Size. 3x3%. For 50 or more. Two Cent Size. 514x8. For 25 or more. 
Send 50 cents for 25 Art subjects, or 25 Madonnas, or 25 for Children, all different. Size, 5%x8. 


BIRD PICTURES IN NATURAL COLORS 


Three Cents Each for 15 or more. Size, 7x9. Send 75 cents for set of 25 with a very brief 
description of each. 








LARGE PICTURES FOR FRAMING. ARTOTYPES 


Size, 22x28 inches, including the margin. $1.00 each for two or more; 10 for $9.50; $1.25 
for one. Postpaid. Hand Colored, same size, at $1.50 each for two or more; $2.00 for one. 


CATALOGUES—Send 15 cents in coin or stamps for latest Perry Pictures Catalogue now. 
1.600 miniature illustrations. 64 pages. 


‘The Perry Pictures ©. sox 24 MALDEN, Mass. 


Fl 
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faithful interpretation of fine motifs. A wierd, 
anatiie handling of colors in textile designs, for 
instance, will not enable American manufac- 
turers to compete successfully with the exqui- 
site fabrics of Europe. 

“he American standard of taste is constantly 
rising, says Mr, Schaeffer. Beauty, always ap- 
preciated by the cultured few in articles of 
common use, is now. appreciated’ by the many. 
Homes are more tastefully furnished, houses 
better planned, grounds more artistically 
planted. Theatres, public buildings parks, store 
windows, billboards, magazines and books, and 
fabrics for various uses, all show more atten- 
tion to considerations of beauty. Good design 
goes even into containers for small articles sold 
at the stores. 


Frictional electricity fire is a definite risk 
when a woman shampoos her hair with any 
volatile inflammable liquid. This agency as a 
cause of accidental fires is becoming increasing- 
ly important. The enormous and ever-increas- 
ing use of gasoline and of hydrocarbon gases 
has caused many mysterious and disastrous ex- 
plosions and fires. All school teachers, whether 
r not they give science instruction, should be 
thoroughly familiar with these facts. 


One of the most mysterious of these fires, 
which was attended with fatal results, was the 
Hair-Dresser’s Accident” in London, states P. 
F, Garnett, in a recent issue of San Francisco 
Business. A petroleum hair wash was being 
applied as a shampoo when it suddenly ignited, 
burning the woman. Bearing in mind the 
familiar experience of lighting gas by shuffling 
across a rug and applying the knuckle to the 
open gas jet, there is no doubt but that fric- 
tional electricity was here generated in suf- 
ficent quantity to ignite the petroleum vapor. It 
has been reported from New York that a woman 
recently set fire to her hair by an electric spark 
while walking on a Brussels carpet, after having 
a shampoo containing alcohol. 

An automobile was destroyed and its owner, 
a naval surgeon, severely burned, through the 
fring of the gasoline by a spark produced by 
frictional electricity. 

The January meeting of the Council of Educa- 
tion, Southern Section, resulted in naming the 
following to serve upon the State Council. From 
the Council of Education, Southern Section, 
there were re-elected C, E. Akers, Ida C. Iverson 
and A, § Pope. Members at large re-elected 
were Geo. E. Bettinger, Merton E. Hill, Jean- 
nette Jacobson, W. L, Stephens. 

New members were elected from the Council 

Education, Southern Section, as follows: 
George U. Moyse, Mary I. Newby and W. L. 
Stuckey. Members at large were elected as fol- 
‘ows: Walter B. Crane, R. P, Mitchell, Claude 
W. Sandifur and Dorothy Wheelis. 

All members were elected to serve until 1926. 
An amendment to the by-laws of the Southern 

tion, C. T. A., recently prevailed creating a 
e group. There was one vacancy unpro- 
for in the Council, the college people 
siven the privilege of representation, this 
filled later. 
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PRACTICABILITY and QUALITY 


for 
SCHOOL ROOM INSTRUCTIONS - % 
SEE THE fee 
Domestic Combination Electric 
and Foot Power Rotary 
Sewing Machine 





Special Prices to Schools 


A Machine you may operate by 
foot-power or electric motor—under 
perfect control at all times will give 
complete satisfaction for any kind 
of sewing. A Machine of the most 
modern type with all the late im- 
provements and a number of features 
that are exclusive with this Machine. 

A rotary, drophead model, easy 
running if you use the foot pedal— 
has a reliable motor built on the 
Machine—the Machine built for 
electric-power operation. 


Why instruct the foot pedal Ma- 
chine when in the next few years 
they will use nothing but Electric 
Sewing Machines. 


Domestic Sewing Machine Co. 


Hamburgers & Sons, Los Angeles 
Holzwasser, San Diego, Calif. 
City of Paris, San Francisco 

Kahn’s of Oakland, Oakland, Calif. 
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JUST FIVE MINUTES 


A NEW BUILDING :: 








Telephones, Garfield 4266-4267 
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WORLD FEDERATION 


(Continued from page 100) 


Article 4. Organization 


Section 1. There shall be a board of directors 


comprising two members elected or appointed 


from and by each affilating organization, who 


hold The 


directors shall be the executive authority con- 





shail office for two years. board of 

















trolling this Federation. There shall be a tem- 


porary board of directors consisting of a tem- 


porary president, two temporary vice-presi- 


dents, and six other directors chosen as out- 


Section 6. 

There shall be a president chosen by 
the board of directors from their own body, but 
a temporary president shall be chosen by the 
delegates present at this world conference upon 
the commendation of a nominating committee 
consisting of one delegate from each affiliating 
organization, 

See. 3. There shall be a secretary-treasurer 
chosen by the board of directors, but a tempo- 
rary secretary-treasurer shall be chosen by the 
delegates at this meeting in the same manner as 
the temporary president. The secretary-treas- 
urer shall be the executive officer of the Fed- 
eration, under the direction of the board of 
directors, and he may be paid a salary at the 
discretion the board. 


lined in 
Sec. 2. 
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REMOVAL NOTICE 


AFTER JANUARY 15, 1924, WE WILL BE LOCATED AT 


904 MISSION STREET 


WHICH IS BETWEEN FIRST AND SECOND ON MISSION— 
FROM SECOND AND MARKET OR 
FIRST AND MARKET 


LARGER SPACE :: BETTER FACILITIES 


MORE EFFICIENT SERVICE 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
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Article 5. 


Section 1. The headquarters of 
United States of America. 


Headquarters 
this 


Article 6. 
A world conference shall meet in full sessior 
every alternate year, but a meeting of sections 
—one in Europe, one in America, and on: 
Asia and the rest of the world, shall be 
in each intervening year. 
Article 7. 
Section 1. Affiliating associations shall pay 
subscription fee per annum of 1 cent per mem- 
ber (United States currency) provided that the 
fee of any affiliating association shall not be 
less than $25 gold (United States currency), 
while the maximum contribution for any organ- 
ization shall be $1,000 gold (United States cur- 
rency). 


Meetings 


Fees 


* * * 


“Intelligence testing” is a device comparable 
in many ways to the clinical thermometer. The 
clinical thermometer shows that the patient has 
a temperature. This temperature may be caused 
by any one of many organisms, toxins, etc 
Much careful work must be done before the 
medical diagnosis will be as precise as the phy- 
sician wishes. The intelligence test also re- 
veals a condition; the causes back of this 
condition and the treatment which this condi- 
tion demands are very little understood.”—Joln 
Cc, Almack. 
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EDUCATIONAL LITERATURE 


(Continued from page 111) 
divided into ten chapters, as follows: 
tuction. IIi—The Skilled Worker and 
ed Mechanic. III—The Analysis of the 
1V—The Unit Operation. V—Topics of 
mation. VI—Problems of the Trade. VII— 
\nalyzing and Planning the Job. VIII—Interest, 
nd Skill. IX—Some Difficulties and Ad- 
ntages of the Plan. X—Making the Plan 





ompact, helpful and modern. 
V. MacC. 





| BOOKS RECEIVED 
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Schools: General 
4 Study of California’s Method of School Fi- 
nancing—43 pp. California League of Women 
ters, 233 Post Street, San Francisco, 1923. 
cents, 
Outline and Digest: California School Law and 
State School System, by Ralph W. Swetman. 
| i} pp. il. Stanford University Press, 1923. 
Supplement to School Law of California, 1921, 
containing statutes pertaining to education 
nacted by the legislative session, 1923. 59 
| py State Supt. Public Instruction, Sacra- 
mento, 1923. 
Report on Labor Legislation and Labor Record 
f Senators and Members of Assembly, Cal- 
rnia Legislature, 1923. 32 pp. Califor- 
nia State Federation of Labor, San Fran- 
cisco, 1923. 
4 Teacher’s Manual to the MeMurry and Par- 
kins Geography—By A. E. Parkins. 55 pp. 
et Macmillan, 1923. 
ne Children of Many Lands (Human Geography 
Grades; Book One) and 
Homes Far Away (Book Two)—By James Fair- 
crieve and Ernest Young. 128 and 145 pp., 
olored frontispiece and many illustrations. 
Appleton, 1923. 
Laboratory Chemistry for Girls—Ly 
French Jaques. 244 pp. Heath, 1923. 
General Hygiene Revised—By Frank Overton. 
! American Book Company, 1923. 





f= 


Agnes 


2 pp. il. 
1.00, 
ur- Mathematics 
High School Algebra—By C. E. Rushmer and 
J. Dence. 400 pp. il. American Book 
O., 1923.. $3.24 
Commercial 
Actual Business Correspondence—Ly P. H. Def- 
fendall. 267 pp. Macmillan, 1923. 
The Business of Selling—By Harold White- 
head. 245 pp. American Book Co., 1923. 
ny $1.40, 
re- Entertainment 
Stunt Sengs for Social Sings—The Jolly Holly 
we Book. Little Pageant of Story Books: 
The Fairy Ring; Cinderella’s May Party; 
Penelope’s Thanksgiving; Robinson Cru- 
soe’s Princess; The Wish Garden. Paper 
covered pamphlets, various authors. 
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Ready! 


“Rhyme and Reason y 
in BANK STOCK” 


Over 500 rhymes were submit- 
ted in the BANK STOCK 
School Stationery contest. The 
prize-winning limericks and the 
names of their authors are con- 
tained in thi BANK STOCK 
limerick booklet. For a free 
copy of these interesting rhymes, 
mail the attached coupon. 


KNIGHT-COUNIHAN CO. 
Successors to 


Mysell-Rollins Bank Note Co. 
San Francisco 


KNIGHT-COUNIHAN Co., 
32 CLAY STREET, 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Gentlemen: 





Please send me a free copy of your limer- 
ick booklet, “Rhyme and Reason in BANK 
STFOCE,” 


Name 


Address 


El- fl Bl 
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PATHFINDER 
NATIONA 
WEEKLY 
15 CENTS 


derstandable way. 


is a mine of information. 
rent .Events lessons, 


Photographs 


with your application 
make it easier to secure 


Better Positions 
25 PHOTOS $1.50 


24%x3% 

















Send your remittance 
and original photograph 
to the agency of which 
you are a member or 
to us 


N ATIONA | 
PHOTO Ohi 


Minneapolis, Minn. 





dridge 
40 cents. 


Entertainment House, 


Industrial Arts 

Phonograph Construction—By E. 
bourne. 78 pp. 
$1.25. 

The New Agriculture 
Mary Cadmus Davis. 
pincott, 1923. $1.80. 

Industrial Education—Course of Study 
graphs, Berkeley Public Schools, 
Cal. 143 pp. il., 1923. 


M. Winter- 
il. Bruce Pub. Co., 1923. 
for High Schools—By 

494 pp., 345 il. Lip- 


Mono- 
Berkeley, 


The Sierra Club exists primarily for the pur- 
pose of preserving and directing public atten- 
tion to the unsurpassed natural beauties of the 
forests and mountains of the Pacific Coast. This 
has been shown throughout the club’s history, 
which may ‘be briefly summarized as follows: 

The club owes its origin to the interest in the 
creation of Yosemite and Sequoia National 
Parks in 1890. In 1892 the Sierra Club was 
organized for the purpose of a united effort in 
the preservation of the beauty and grandeur 


The Pathfinder is the great illustrated current events pa 
lished at the Nation’s Capital for teachers everywhere. 
Ford of the school world. 
You will like the Pathfinder. 
paper like it for the teacher that wants to keep well informed or for use in 
class work. Famous Pathfinder Question Box answers your questions and 


Regular price of Pathfinder is $1 a year, but you can 
have one copy on trial 13 weeks for only 15 cents. 
circular and special rates for school club copies. 


THE PATHFINDER, 596 Langdon Sta., Washington, D. C. 













oy pub- 
t Is the 
Tells story of world’s news in interesting, un- 


There is no other 
Questionaire Contents Guide suggests the Cur- 


Ask for current events 
Address: 


—oooooeees 





There is no better 
way to make 1924 
your “best” year, 
than to open a 
Savings Account 
with California’s 
largest bank. 


Bank of Italy 


Women’s Banking Department 


San Francisco 


a 


of our mountains and forests. John Muir, who 
had been the leader in the national park move- 
ment, was elected the first president, and con- 
tinued in that office until his death in 1914. 
During these twenty-two years ha gave much 
of his time and thought to building up the club, 
attending many of its summer outings, and 
leading it in constructive and useful service 
for the public welfare. It was under his guid- 
ance that the club became one of the strongest 
influences in bringing about the recession of 
Yosemite Valley from the state to the nation in 
1905, which has resulted in superior administra- 
tion and appropriations of a quarter of a mil- 
lion per year. 





move- 
and 


The club has ever given support to 
ments establishing other national parks 
monuments, in awakening intelligent interest 
in our splendid forests, and securing their 
preservation in what are called national forests. 

An immediate task that lies before the club 
is to keep the national parks of California free 
from exploitation for commercial purposes such 
as will lead to a permanent impairment of their 
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yalue as parks. The club is also deeply inter- 
ested in the preservation of the redwoods of 
Humboldt County, for which the state has gen- 
erously made an appropriation of $300,000.00—a 


gum, however, Which will only save a small 
portion of one of the most magnificent forests in 
the world. 


Besides influencing legislation, the club did 
much valuable work in publishing maps of a 
large part of the Sierra several years before 
the United States Geological Survey undertook 
a more thorough mapping of these regions. The 
club has aided in planning trails through the 
hich mountains, and has cooperated with the 
counties and the Forest Service in building 
them, and has made contributions from its 
own funds for this purpose. 


An important step was taken in the develop- 

ment of the Sierra when the state legislature 
of 1915 appropriated $10,000,000.00 for the con- 
struction of a high mountain route in the Sierra 
connecting Yosemite National Park with Mt. 
Whitney, to be known as the John Muir Trail. 
The idea of this memorial originated with the 
Sierra Club, and was promoted through the 
fforts of its members. Additional appropria- 
tions have been, and doubtless will be, made 
for its extension and maintenance. 


The Sierra Club has cooperated with the Cali- 
fornia Fish and Game Commission in stocking 
many fishless lakes and streams of the Sierra. 
The golden trout of the Mt. Whitney region have 
been widely spread in this way. 


An important teacher tenure case recently de- 
cided in New Jersey is described in the bulletin 
f the state department. The case was that of 
Clara Planer Nommensen vs. The Hoboken 
Board of Education. In this case was involved 
the question of the effect upon the status of 
teachers under tenure of a violation by them 
of rules adopted by local boards of education, 
especially the effect of a violation of rules pro- 
hibiting marriage of the teachers employed in 
their schools. It was shown in this case that 
the Hoboken Board of Education had adopted 
rules to the effect that a teacher’s office would 
become at once automatically vacant either 
upon her marriage or upon her remaining ab- 
sent from her duties for a period of thirty days 
or more without the consent of the board of 
education. 


Roth the assistant commissioner and the State 
Board of Education rendered opinions to the 
effect that in view of the protection afforded 
by the Teachers’ Tenure of Service Act of 1909, 
office of a teacher who has gained the pro- 
tection of the act cannot be declared vacant 
Without the preferring of charges and the 
franting of a hearing; and that even should it 
be proved at the hearing that there had been 
& violation of rules of the board of education 
on the part of the teacher she could not legally 
be dismissed unless such violation of rules was 
found to constitute in itself “inefficiency, inca- 
pacity, conduct unbecoming a teacher, or other 
just cause,” in the language of the statute. 


GIVE YOUR PUPILS A CHANCE 


Thousands of teachers are placing our Outlines 
for Home Study in the hands of their pupils and 
thereby greatly increasing the number of pro- 
motions in their classes. American, Ancient, 
Mediaeval and Modern History, The Great War, 
Arithmetic, Botany, Business Forms, Geography, 
Grammar, Physics and Physiology. 

Price 20 cents each. Discount on order of ten 
or more. 


JENNINGS PUBLISHING CO. 
Box 17, Brooklyn, N. Y. 



















Projectors have recently been 
installed in Rio Linda Gram- 
mar School, Colusa Grammar 
School, Taft Grammar School 
and the Novato Community 
Center. ° 


Distributors for the Simplex Projector and 
also the Acme Portable and Semi-Portable 
Projectors, 

Interesting literature on request from 


Western Theatre Supply Co., Inc. 


121-127 Golden Gate Ave. - San Francisco 


The Victor Co. has prepared a special 
course in music for various grades from 
kindergarten upward, which we will be 
glad to send a descriptive catalogue of 
to any principal or teacher. 


We are willing to send records to any 
public school for 48 hours’ trial. 


Our easy payment plan is available to 
all schools or individual classrooms. 


Please write for information. 


CS RICHARDSONS= 


rolae TELEPHONE 871977 “Pianos 
EC STREET 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 






727 WEST SEVENTH 


It was decided that Mrs. Nommensen’s mar- 
riage, although a violation of a rule of the 
Hoboken Board of Education, did not in itself 
constitute “inefficiency or incapacity,” and that 
the circumstances attending her absence from 
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( 


her duties for more than thirty days were such 
as to prevent the alleged violation of that par- 
ticular rule from constituting the offenses which 
would justify her dismissal under the tenure 
law. It was accordingly ordered that Mrs. Nom- 
mensen be reinstated as a teacher in the Ho- 


boken_ schools. 


At the dedication of the new $75,000 Clarks- 
burg Union School building, President J. V. 
Mendenhall, of the Holland Land Company, 
said in part: 

“This 


able 


new school represents the 


Clarksburg 


most valu- 
section and we 
appreciative of the 
you who made 
sible this attractive building which, who knows, 
may some day contribute to the world some of 
its most useful men and women. Not only is it 


asset of the 
of the 
spirit 


company are 
and 


most 


helpfulness of pos- 


a visible monument denoting a final consumma- 
tion of the and development you have 
watched for ten years, but it is a useful, service- 


DANGEROUS LITTLE CUTS 


Germs may get in. 
Use antiseptic, gentle 


“Inentholatum 


Write for free sample 
Mentholatum Co., Buffalo, N.Y., Wichita, Kans. 


change 






ful institution, the real importance of which is 
now beyond our ability and 
measure. 

“TI am 
the day 
will 


foresight 


optimistic enough to look forward t 
when forty or fifty contented homes 
be nestled around this first mother build- 
ing, when this spacious auditorium will be often 
crowded with earnest, intelligent faces, turning 
their thoughts and discussions toward further 
community betterment.” 


Astounding percentages of under-nourishment 
and physical defects were found in a group o! 
6,015 young children of Gary, Indiana, studied 
by the U. S. Children’s Bureau. 

The Gary study is the first investigation by 
the Bureau of the “neglected age of childhood” 
—between babyhood and school. 

Two reports have been written on the re- 
sults of this study. The first, called ‘‘Physical 
Status of Pre-School Children,” was issued last 
year. The second, called “Children of Pre-School 
Age in Gary, Indiana,” and dealing with general 
child welfare conditions, especially nutrition, 15 
now in press. Results of the second study, show 


the poverty of diet among nearly all the 
children, 
The diets of 6,015 children all from two te 


seven years were classified into five groups, A. 
B, C, D, and E, according to their adequacy 
and suitability for children of those years. The 
‘A’ diet is not one difficult of attainment. It 
is merely any diet capable of meeting the body's 
needs and administered with some consideration 
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iild’s age and development. Moreover, 


i et need not be an expensive one— 
rt e cereal, and fruit or vegetable daily 
ficient to allow a diet to qualify in 
sf —and it is the easiest possible kind 
diet to prepare. This being the case it 
expected that the large majority of 
hildren would fall into the ‘A’ diet group. 
hese facts notwithstanding, only 25 of the 
dren—less than half of 1% of the total 
were thus fortunate. Furthermore, the 
er classed as having ‘B’ diets (probably 
in food requirements though unsuit- 
character and including but a pint of 
k) was likewise small, amounting to 8.5% 
f the whole group. Less than 10% of the 
hildren studied, in other words, were receiving 
ts which appeared adequate to their needs. 
most three times this number (29.2%) had 
ts whose adequacy was highly questionable; 
nd nearly two-thirds of the entire group 
5%) were found to have diets plainly in- 
ipable of covering all their bodily require- 
nts 
Only 18.9% of all the children were getting a 
f milk a day and 57.2% had no milk at all 
drink. Two-thirds of the entire group were 
ind to drink coffee habitually and 40% to 
it more than once a day. 
Milk is not the only desirable food which was 
used, since vegetables, fruits, cereals, and 
ggs were likewise conspicuously lacking. 
The extreme poverty of the diets is further 
wn by the fact that nearly half (45.5%) of 
them lacked as many as four of the foods usual- 
ncluded in a child’s diet. 
Slightly over half of the children studied 
were given physical examinations. 64.7% were 
und to have decayed teeth. 14.9% had bone 
fects which are the result of a deficiency diet. 
Only 48% had no defects at all. Over a third 
had more than five distinct physical defects. 
‘hildren with adequate diets made a better 
showing than the rest of the group. Over four 
tmes as high a percentage of these children 
ere free from defects as of the children re- 
ving deficient diets. 
The report also analyzes other conditions, 
ising, economic conditions, child care and 
hygiene and dental care. 
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The seven-year elementary school is described 
cent Louisiana bulletin, as the accepted 


(yy n Alabama, North Carolina, South Caro- 


uisiana, Texas and Virginia. In Georgia 
Vennessee there are some school systems 
ced on the 7-4 plan, some on the 8-4 


play Kansas City is the one example in the 


of a 7-4 system. 
evidently a matter of importance to the 
at large that evidence be collected re- 
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garding the relative efficiency of the two types 
of organization. Mr. Ives secured the coopera- 
tion of three school systems outside of Louisi- 
ana which have the 8-4 plan, and gave seven 
school tests to these systems and to three school 
systems of about the same grade in Louisiana. 
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ROLL OF HONOR 


California Teachers’ Association—One Hundred Per Cent Membership, 1923 


and schools which have 100 per cent membership in the California Teachers’ Associa. 
tion. The list here presented summarizes the previous lists and adds considerable ney 
material. The 100 per cent reports are collaborated by the central office from correspondence 
and reports sent in by the Section secretaries and by principals and superintendents. 
The very rapid increase in 100 per cent units is gratifying. It is almost needless to re. 
mark that there are, of course, large numbers of units that, for one reason or another, have not 
yet been reported to the central office. When the records are completed, it will be show 
undoubtedly that California ranks among the foremost states of the Union in the support which 
the teaching profession gives to its state organization. The California Teachers’ Association 
like its colleagues, the medical, ministerial and bar associations, attracts in ever-increasing 
numbers, the loyalty and enthusiasm of the most progressive members of the profession. 


Ro « issues of the Sierra have contained Rolls of Honor comprising cities, counties 


May, Midway, Mission San Jose, Mocho, 
100 PER CENT CITIES AND COUNTIES Mowry’s Landing, Mt. Eden, Mountain 
House, Murray, Newark, Niles, Palamares, 
Piedmont, Redwood, Stony Brook, Tenny. 
son, Valle Vista, Washington Union High 


Bakersfield—C. E. Teach, City Superintendent. 
Del Norte County—E. A. Moore, County Super- 

intendent. Contra Costa County—William H. Hanlon, 
Dinuba—W. N. Davis, District Superintendent. CORNY TEPEMESRER... “Toews. aeools art 


: brose, B Point, Brent: 
Eureka—Geo. B. Albee, City Superintendent. Be ee es ae ap 





Hollister—San Benito County. 

Marin County—The Superintendent’s office 
and all schools in Marin County. James 
B. Davidson, County Superintendent. 

Modesto—W. E. Faught, City Superintendent. 

Piedmont—H. W. Jones, City Superintendent. 

Porterville—Tulare County. 

Red Bluff—J. D. Sweeney, City Superintend- 


ent. 

Sutter County—Mrs. Minnie M. Gray, County 
Superintendent. 

Tehama County—Miss Mamie B. Lang, County 
Superintendent. 





SPECIAL SCHOOLS 





Humboldt State Teachers’ College—N. B. Van 
Matre, President. 








100 PER CENT SCHOOLS 





Alameda County—David E. Martin, County 
Superintendent. The county is practically 
100 per cent. These schools are 100 per 
cent: Alviso, Amador Valley High, Antone, 
Castro Valley, Decoto, Eden Vale, Emery: 

ville, Green, Hayward, Independent, In- 

man, Irvington, Lincoln, Livermore, Marin, 


wood-Deer Valley, Byron, Canyon, Concord, 
Danville, Excelsior, Franklin, Green Valley, 
Lafayette, Liberty Union High School, Lime 
Quarry, Lone Tree, Oak Grove, Pacheco, 
Port Costa, Riverview Union High School, 
San Mound, San Ramon, San Ramon Val 
ley Union High School, Selby, Vasco, Wal- 
nut Creek, Willow Spring. 


Corcoran Union High School—Roger C. Phelps, 


Principal. 


Oakland—Fred M. Hunter, City Superintend: 


ent. These schools are 100 per cent: 
Clawson, Elmhurst, Emerson, Fruitvale, 
Garfield, Golden Gate Junior High, Haw: 
thorne, Intermediate, Jefferson, Lafayette, 
Lakeview, Manzanita, McChesney, McCly- 
monds, Melrose, Peralta, Sequoia, Tomkins. 


Princeton Joint Union High School—P. FE. 


Baker, Principal. 


Richmond—W. T. Helms, City Superintendent. 


These schools are 100 per cent: Fairmont, 
Grant, Lincoln, Nystrom, Pullman, Peres, 
Richmond Union High School, Roosevelt 
Junior High School, Stege School, Wash 
ington, Winehaven. 


Rio Vista Union High School—J. S. Denton, 


Principal. 


Sacramento City—Charles E. Hughes City 


Superintendent. These schools are 100 per 
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cent: David Lubin, Donner, Fremont, 
Leland Stanford, Lincoln Night School, 
Marshall, McKinley, Washington, William 
Land. 

San Diego City—Henry C. Johnson, City 
Superintendent. These schools are 100 per 
cent: Chollas, Detention Home, Emerson, 
Encanto, Fremont, Garfield, Grant, Jeffer- 
son, Lincoln, Loma Portal, Ocean Beach, 
Pacific Beach, Point Loma, Sorrento, Wash- 
ington, Part-Time. 

San Diego County—Ada York, County Superin- 
tendent. The following schools are 100 per 
cent: Single teacher schools—Alpine, Alta, 
Anahuac, Cardiff, Cottonwood, Dehesa, De 
Luz, Earle, Dulzura, Grantville, Green Val- 
ley, Jacumba, Libby, Lilac, Mesa Grande, 
Miramar, Monument, Pauma, Potrero, San 
Dieguito, San Felipe, San Luis Rey, San 
Marcos, San Pasqual, Santa Ysabel, Spen- 
cer Valley, Spring Hill, Vallecitos, Viejas, 
Warner. Larger schools—Cajon Valley 
Union, Campo, Carlsbad, Del Mar, East San 
Diego, Escondido, La Mesa Heights, Lemon 
Grove, Normal Heights, Orange Glen, Otay, 
Pomerado, Ramona, Santes, Vista Union, 
West Fallbrook Union. High schools— 
Ramona Union High School, Julian Union 
High School. 

San Jose—Walter L. Bachrodt, City Superin- 
tendent. These schools are 100 per cent: 
Grant, Hawthorne, Horace Mann, Jefferson, 
Lincoln, Longfellow, Lowell, Washington. 


Santa Rosa—Jerome O. Cross, City Superin- 


tendent. S8hese schools are 100 per cent: 
Administrative force Burbank, Fremont, 
Lincoln. 


Solano County—Dan White, County Superin- 
tendent. Fairfield Grammar School. 


Stanislaus County—A. G. Elmore, County Su- 
perintendent. Oakdale Union High, Patter- 
son High, Patterson Grammar, Ceres Gram- 
mar, Ceres High, Hughson High. 

Stockton—Ansel §S. Williams, City Superin- 
tendent. These schools are 100 per cent: 
Fairoaks, Franklin, Fremont, Grant, Hazle- 
ton, Jackson, Jefferson, Lafayette, Lincoln, 
Lottie Grunsky, McKinley, Monroe, North, 
Prevocational, Roosevelt, Victory, Wash- 
ington, Weber Grammar, Weber Primary. 

Trinity County—Lucy M. Young, County Su- 
perintendent. Nearly 100 per cent. 


Yuba County—Jennie Malaley, County Super- 
intendent—99 per cent. 


DEFINITIONS 


Public Health Education 


Considerable confusion exists in the minds of 
professional people and laity regardimg the 
meaning of the term “public health education.” 
The term has been used at various times to 
designate at least five different types of work. 


Dr. C. E. Turner proposes that these five types 
of work be differentiated by the use of the 
following terms: 


(1) “Health training” or “health instruc- 
tion’ to refer to teaching children in school 
health habits and giving them health infor- 
mation. 


(2) “Public health training” to refer to 
teaching men and women to become health 
officers and nurses. 


(3) “Health education” to refer to teach- 
ing present and prospective school teachers 
how to teach health habits and how to give 
health information. 


(4) “Publicity work” to refer to “selling 
public health to the people” so that they 
will give moral and financial support to 
public health agencies and public health 
work. 


(5) “Popular health education” to refer to 
the giving to the general non-school-attend- 
ing public information regarding disease 
and hygiene, and influencing their behavior 
so that they will avoid disease and not ex- 
pose other persons to infections. 


Gary Schools 


In honor of Judge Gary, Chairman of the 
United States Steel Corporation. The plan—an 
educational theory plus the double use of school 
equipment. 

School boards cry—‘Show us a way to educate 
children without letting them sit down.” Gary 
is a response to this wail! It is cafeteria educa- 
tion—hours 8 to 4, with overtime and Saturday 
work. No conventional grades; no formal cur- 
riculum; much manual training and physical 
exercise. Pupils take two months vacation each 
year at their own convenience. There are many 
other seat-saving devices. 

Main objections—longer hours, but less real 
teaching; it teaches trades but fails to “culti- 
vate the mind.’’—Adapted from Time. 


“The Heroic Age of the Physical Sciences” 


Such are the years since 1918, stated Sir 
Ernest Rutherford, in his presidential address 
at the recent meeting of the British Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science. Never be- 
fore have epochal discoveries of basic impor- 
tance crowded one another with such bewilder- 
ing activity. The fundamental units which 


make up our physical universe, he stated, are 
particles of positive and negative electricity. 
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[In India, too, 
‘§ the students use 
DISSTON Saws and Tools 


The sun never sets on Disston Saws, Tools 
and Files. From Balasore, India, comes this 
letter, written by V. G. Krause, principal of 
the Boys’ Industrial School there: 

‘“‘When I came here seven years ago I 
found the school using Disston Saws. Our 
sixty carpenters and boys are all supplied 
with Disston Saws and we also furnish them 
to local workmen. 

‘“‘We intend to translate, for classroom 
work, portions of ‘The Disston Saw, Tool 
and File Book’ and other Disston Edu- 
cational Aids. These books are being used 
—" schools in India, and are very use- 

u Loe 

The other books that Mr. Krause refers 
to are ‘‘The Saw in History,"’ ‘‘The File in 
History,’’ ‘‘The Pruning Book’’ and ‘‘The 
Lumbermen’s Handbook.’’ A complete set 
of these, together with the Disston Saw 
Chart and the Disston File Chart, will be 
Native wood turner in Indie at sent to you on request. Address Dept. N. 
work on 1-boy-power lathe. 

Photograph from Mr. V. G. 


Til Keure, 0 friend of “Dieston” Henry Disston & Sons Inc. 
47 in India Makers of 

‘*The Saw Most Carpenters Use’”’ 
5a PHILADELPHIA, U. S. A. 
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HALL & BROWN LINE 


THE BEST TO BE HAD IN WOOD WORKING MACHINERY 
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The NEW model No. 197 Hand Planer. Built in three sizes—8, 12 and 16 inch. 
Equipped for either belt or direct motor drive. 


ba Sa Sa 
The Strong, Rigid, Durable, Portable, Low Priced 


PARKS MACHINES 


Warrant Your Investigation. 





C 31 Progress 16-inch Turning Lathe for 
general turning, pattern and C 135 New Rapid 
face plate work. Mortiser. 


For the Most Complete Line of 
SCHOOL MACHINERY AND SHOP SUPPLIES 





Apply to 
Harron, Rickard & McCone 
—— Se 


California 
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